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ROCK OF AGES. 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung, 
Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, guileless tongue, 
Sang as little children sing ; 

Sang as sing the birds in June ; 
Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune — 

* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 

Felt her soul no need to hide; 
Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thought beside. 
All the words unheedingly 

Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not they each might be 
On some other lips a prayer — 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages cleft for me,” 

*Twas a woman sung them now, 
Sung them slow and wearily — 
Wan hand on her aching brow, 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air ; 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer — 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn, 
Trustingly and tenderly ; 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim — 
“ Let me hide myself in thee.” 
Trembling though the voice and low, 
Ran the sweet strain peacefully 

Like a river in its flow. 

Sung as only they can sing 

Who life’s thorny paths have pressed ; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest — 

* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 

Sung above a coffin lid ; 
Underneath ail restfully, 

All life’s joy and sorrow hid. 
Never more, O storm-tossed soul, 
Never more from wind and tide, 
Never more from billows’ roll 

Wilt thou ever need to hide? 
Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 
Closed beneath the soft white hair; 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 
Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye still, the words would be: 
“ Let me hide myself in thee.” 


ALTERNATIONS. 


dr ail our world were one broad level plain, 
Each vale exalted and each hill made low, 





The rivers then would stagnate, and the rain 
Would turn the fields into a reedy slough. 


If skies were cloudless, ever clear and bright, 
And all our days were one incessant glare, 
The flowers would droop just through excess 

of light, 
And dearth and death would meet us every- 
where, 


Or if the sky were always dark with cloud, 
Making the sunlight only dull and dim, 

The wail of famine would wax long and loud, 
Earth’s cup of sorrow filled up to the brim. 


If all the seasons were one summer day, 
With harvests ripening in the sunshine 
warm, 
How we should miss the winter, cold and gray, 
And long to hear the voices of the storm ! 


If all our life were one exultant psalm, 
With no soft interlude of minor tone, 
Methinks its music soon would cease to charm, 
And we should weary of its monotone. 


If all our days were one unbroken joy, 
The very joy would ripen into pain ; 
For as the gold must have its base alloy, 

So sorrow blesses, and our loss is gain. 


Creation’s law is still the law of life — 
The evening and the morning round our 


days ; 
While through the changing chords of rest 
and strife, 
Prayer sings responsive to her sister Praise. 
Sunday Magazine. HENRY Burton. 


VENICE. 


City of palaces, Venice, once enthroned 

Secure, a queen mid fence of flashing waters, 

Whom East and West with rival homage 
owned 

A wealthy mother with fair trooping daugh- 
ters, 

What art thou now? Thy walls are grey and 


old, 
In thy lone halls the spider weaves his woof, 
A leprous crust creeps o’er thy house of gold,* 
And the cold rain drips through thy pictured 
roof. 
The frequent ringing of thy churchly bells 
Proclaims a faith but half-believed by few ; 
Thy palaces are trimmed into hotels, 
And travelling strangers, a vague-wondering 
crew, 
Noting = stones, with guide-book in their 
hand, 
Leave half the wealth that lingers in the land. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


* The Casa d’ Oro, a well-known palace on the right 
side of the Grand Canal, as you sail up. 
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From The Church Quarterly Review. 
DIEPPE.* 

AMONGST the thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen who passed last year through 
Dieppe on their way to the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, perhaps only a small 
proportion was acquainted with the chron- 
icles of the picturesque French port at 
which they landed. Yet very few towns 
in France have so deeply interesting or 
so diversified a history, and probably still 
fewer have enjoyed the advantage of so 
competent an historian. M. Vitet, whose 
work has now become very scarce, brought 
singular qualifications to his task. Dis- 
tinguished alike as an authority in 
archeology and literature, in architecture 
and art, he was appointed by Guizot in- 
spector general of historic monuments, 
an office specially created for him, and he 
eventually obtained the highest literary 
distinction by his election to the French 
Academy. Besides a trilogy of historic 
dramas, which portray the stirring inci- 
dents of the League and the events which 
culminated in the murders of Henry PII. 
and the Duke of Guise with admirable 
perspicacity, M. Vitet designed a history 
of the ancient towns of France, of which 
only the volumes before us appeared in 
print before their author’s- attention was 
diverted to literary and artistic criticism. 
The annals of Dieppe, although the town 
itself is not rich in monumental remains, 
had been embalmed in two ancient manu- 
scripts, the “ Chronigues” of Asseline, 
and the “ /émotres” of Guibert, each of 
which has been lately published by care- 
ful and learned editors. Aided by such 
material resources, M. Vitet has produced 
a perfect model of what a local history 
should be. Full of matter, vivid in treat- 
ment, and ample without being prolix — 
we realize without effort the scenes de- 
scribed with the graphic clearness of a 
transparent style, and are borne on with 
unflagging interest from the earliest to 
the most recent times. 

The singular shape in which the for- 
tunes of Dieppe have been cast seem 
spontaneously to suggest their treatment 


* Histoire des Anciennes Villes de France. Pre- 
miére série. Haute-Normandie, Dieppe. Par M. L. 
Vitet. Two vols. (Paris, 1835.) 





in a series of episodes. It has been sar- 
castically remarked that in France camps 
of Cesar are as plentiful as blackberries 
in England; but throughout the whole 
country only the Druidical remains at 
Carnac and the pagan wall of Sainte 
Odille can compare in grandeur or impor- 
tance with the Camp de César or Cité de 
Limes, to which the visitor at Dieppe is 
brought by an hour’s walk along the east- 
ern cliff and through the rising and pleas- 
ant marine village of Puys. So vast a 
space is enclosed * by a lofty and level - 
rampart, flanked by a double ditch, as to 
fill the spectator with astonishment and 
to prompt the question, for what purpose 
could so vast a work have been designed ? 
The conformation of the camp itself, the 
discovery of many iron rings, such as 
Cesar tells us formed the current money 
of the Gauls, the unearthing of animal 
bones mingled with human remains in the 
tumuli and the excavation of Gallo-Belgic 
tuguria, on the spot, prove that the 
fortifications are of earlier date than the 
Roman occupation of Gaul, and that the 
place is one of the ofpfida to which 
the nomad tribes of Gaul retreated when 
assailed by the Germans. The visitor 
thus enlightened looks with no little in- 
terest on the earliest existing memorial of 
a struggle which, alas, is not yet finally 
composed. Local superstition makes the 
Cité de Limes the scene of an annual 
fairy revel. When the September moon 
is at the full, these beautiful, but mali- 
cious, creatures spread out within the en- 
closure their most attractive merchandise, 
their glittering brocades and sparkling 
jewellery. Let the passer-by beware how 
he turns to gaze or how he listens to the 
siren voices which will lure him to the 
edge of the cliffand hurl him over it with 
mocking laughter into the sea below. 

But if local tradition has erred in as- 
cribing the Cité de Limes to Cesar, the 
whole district around Dieppe teems with 
Roman remains. It is but fifty years 
since systematic investigation first deter- 
mined some of the controversies which 


* The existing enclosure comprises about one hun- 
dred and twenty-four acres, and before it was en- 
croached on by the sea is believed to have been at 
least one-third larger. 
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mere theorists had raised on their true 
character and explanation. Such a task 
is commonly beset with difficulties, and 
M. Vitet pathetically complains that nei- 
ther the pecuniary resources nor the in- 
telligent interest of the neighborhood 
could afford sufficient funds for extended 
excavations, that the government declined 
to supply them, and that dilettante sup- 
porters were more eager for the discovery 
of small objects of vzvtz than for the rev- 
elation of the ground-plan of a Roman 
villa or fortification. We can only notice 
‘a single fact connected with the close of 
this period. Remains of Roman mosaic 
pavement, débris of Roman pottery, 
tombs, medals, coins, and armor recall 
the long season of Roman dominion over 
Gaul; but this epoch concluded, the his- 
tory of Dieppe is a blank for several 
centuries. A few vague and unreliable 
traditions about Charlemagne are all that 
remain of Dieppe for five hundred years, 
and when the name reappears in the 
eleventh century, it is as the title of a 
small stream, and not as the designation 
of a populous town. 

The increased importance of Dieppe 
after the Norman conquest of England 
was of very brief continuance. In 1066 
the place was only spoken of as the port 
of the strong inland town of Arques, but 
constant communication between Nor- 
mandy and England, when both were 
united under one sovereign, gave an im- 
petus to its trade and caused a large in- 
flux of inhabitants. Suddenly, in 1195, 


Philip Augustus, then at war with Rich-’ 


ard Coeur de Lion, appeared before it, 
burned the ships in its harbor, sacked 
and burned the town. The place was so 
utterly annihilated that when peace was 
re-established its name finds no place 
amongst the towns restored to Richard. 
A few ruined huts and a strip of barren 
cliff were not thought worthy of mention, 
and it was not until the fourteenth cen- 
tury that Dieppe again assumes a place in 
history. Philip of Valois and Charles the 
Wise both required and recognized the 
skill and boldness of its mariners, and 
conferred large privileges on the town. 
Hardy sailors issued from its ports, and 
won at this early period the foremost 
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place for France in maritime discovery. 
In 1364 ships from Dieppe, in search of 
the land of spices and ivory, if not of the 
gold of Ophir, sailed along the seaboard 
of Africa, and, having passed Cape Verd, 
penetrated to the coast of Guinea, where 
a settlement called Petit Dieppe long sur- 
vived the arrival of Dutch and Portuguese 
colonists. Wealth rewarded the spirit of 
adventure. Successive royal charters 
conceded the right to erect walls, elect 
magistrates, and levy imposts; and the 
glorious Church of St. Jacques, still in its 
sadly mutilated condition the jewel of the 
town, whose foundations had been laid at 
the close of the thirteenth century, and 
which a hundred years later had made but 
scanty progress, was resumed with re- 
newed energy, and in the year 1400 rap- 
idly approached completion. 

The invading army of Henry V. of En- 
gland quickly subdued all Normandy, and 
when the heroism of Joan of Arc and the 
sagacity of Charles VII. had restored the 
fortunes of France, the last stand of the 
English was made around Harfleur and 
Dieppe. On their first arrival in a prov- 
ince which had so long been subject to 
the British crown, the English had been 
hardly looked upon as foes, but heavy 
exactions and such unpardonable wrongs 
as the carrying off the children of a whole 
district to England kindled implacable 
hatred against them. In November, 1435, 
Desmarest, its former French governor, 
arrived at night under the walls of Dieppe, 
found the place ripe for revolt, and was 
aided by the burghers to scale the walls. 
The English garrison was speedily over- 
powered, and Fécamp, Harfleur, Monti- 
villiers, and the whole surrounding dis- 
trict, save Arques and Caudebec, were 
rapidly recovered. Amidst the distrac- 
tions which prevailed at the English court 
the recapture of so important a station 
was determined on and postponed for 
nine years in succession. At length in 
1442 the chivalrous Talbot swept down 
upon it from Arques, but finding the place 
had been too strongly fortified to be car- 
ried by assault with the force at his dis- 
posal, he seized upon the faubourg of Le 
Pollet. Here he erected a bastille, as a 
strong wooden fort was then called, and 
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having mounted twenty guns upon its 
walls and strengthened it with ditches and 
palisades, he left in it a garrison of six 
hundred men and sailed across to En- 
gland, intending to return when his fleet 
was reinforced and blockade the town. 
The Dieppois, harassed by the fire of 
the bastille and divining Talbot’s purpose, 
sent urgent entreaties to the French court 
for help, and Charles at length yielded to 
the importunity of the dauphin, who was 
eager to win his spurs on so Conspicuous 
a field, and despatched him at the head of 
a small army to their relief. On Sunday 
August Io, 1443, the dauphin entered 
Dieppe, and without giving his troops a 
moment’s rest posted six hundred chosen 
men-at-arms, so as to blockade the enemy. 
His plans occasioned serious anxiety to 
the veteran leaders who accompanied him, 
as he refused to cannonade the fort and 
determined to carry it by a coup-de-main, 
although his men were suffering severely 
from drenching rains against which they 
had no protection, and from the murder- 
ous sallies of the besieged garrison. 
Three days were spent in the preparation 
of flyitg bridges, on which to cross the 
Josse. They were furnished with grap- 
pling-irons to give them a firm hold when 
let down, and the footway of each was 
indented with notches against which the 
scaling ladders could rest securely. Late 
on Wednesday the 13th, the eve of the 
Assumption, all was ready. The flying 
pontoons were transported by night to 
their positions, and in the early morning 
at six points simultaneously the assault 
began. The struggle was one of those 
hand-to-hand encounters in which each 
side performed prodigies of valor, and 
the issue was long doubtful. Noon was 
reached, the heat was overpowering, and 
the assault was all but abandoned, when 
the dauphin, with flashing eyes, himself 
seized a ladder, and the army, animated 
by his example, flew once more to the 
charge. At this moment the clergy of 
the town, followed by the old men, the 
women, and the children, formed a solemn 
procession, to implore the Virgin’s bless- 
ing on their countrymen; and as the 
church bells chimed to their march the 
English thought it was a signal that fur- 





ther French troops had arrived, so they 
lost heart and yielded. How desperate 
the conflict was may be gathered from the 
fact that five hundred out of the six hun- 
dred English men-at-arms were slain. 
The capture of the English “bastille” 
was celebrated for more than two cen- 
turies at Dieppe by a series of mystery 
plays called in the local Jatozs the “ Mi- 
touries de la Mi-Aoust.” Early in Au- 
gust the people for leagues round began 
to gather into the town, which by the 14th 
day of the month was crowded in every 
part, and the Church of St. Jacques, in 
which the “mysteries ” were performed, 
was the scene of such cries, turbulence, 
and oaths as might well have crumbled 
its sacred walls. <A special confraternity 
of the Mi-Aoust was formed, which ar- 
ranged the programme and marshalled 
the huge procession, and towards its close 
eleven of their number dressed as apostles 
and headed by a priest, who represented 
St. Peter, carried in a bower of foliage a 
beautiful girl intended to personify the 
Blessed Virgin. Behind her came the 
town militia, the magistrates, and the 
nobility, bearing wax lights in silver can- 
delabra. After a march of several hours 
through the streets the phalanx reached 
the portals of St. Jacques, along whose 
crowded aisles and amidst incredible dis- 
order a way was with difficulty made for 
the Virgin by the sturdy blows from the 
sticks and halleberds of her attendants. 
At the end of the choir a lofty stage was 
erected, and over it a venerable greybeard 
in royal robes, crowned with a tiara, and 
seated upon clouds, amidst which a daz- 
zling sun of gold shone over his head and 
a host of angels surrounded his throne, 
personated the Eternal Father. By in- 
genious mechanism the angels were made 
to ascend and descend, to flap their wings 
and wave their censers and lift their 
trumpets, like the modern Italian fantoc- 
cini, At the commencement of the Mass 
two angels came down, and taking the 
Sacred Virgin bore her upwards as she 
lay upon her dying bed before the high 
altar in a kind of garden of Gethsemane 
made with flowers and fruit of painted 
wax. Her ascension was so graduated 
that she reached the throne at the exact 
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moment of the adoration of the host. 
Then the Father thrice gave her his bless- 
ing, an angel crowned her, and the clouds 
of heaven seemed to close beneath her 
feet and shut her out from the spectators’ 
eyes. Meanwhile the choir below pre- 
sented a yet stranger poy of comedy 
and devotion. On one side the St. Peter 
administered the holy communion to the 
apostles, who were bound to do his bid- 
ding under penalty of a fine: on the other 
a buffoon, called Grimpesulais, or Gringa- 
let, performed a thousand antics, now 
pretending to be dead, now coming to life 
again, now apostrophizing the Virgin and 
the Deity, to the unspeakable delight of 
the mob. On the two following days the 
mysteries of the Nativity and the Annun- 
ciation were, we are assured, the scene of 
yet stranger comedies and more grotesque 
saturnalia. Such was the passion of the 
Dieppois for the “ Mi-Aoust” that it 
lasted until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, despite the earnest desire of the 
magistrates to banish it from the church ; 
but in 1647, Louis XIV. and the queen- 
dowager being present at it, were so 
stented at its profanity that it was forth- 
with suppressed by royal edict. 

From the expulsion of the English to 
the wars of religion, Dieppe enjoyed its 
palmiest days. Its commerce eclipsed 
that of any other port in France. Its 
ships sailed over every sea, and its popu- 
lation rose to sixty thousand souls. This 
uniform season of prosperity presents 
few salient points of interest, but a single 
incident must not be passed over. In 
1555 Mary, sister of Charles V., the re- 
gent of the Low Countries, in defiance of 
the rights of nations, suddenly seized 
upon and confiscated all French vessels 
trading in the ports of Flanders. In 
great wrath at so high-handed a proceed- 
ing, Henry II. commanded his admiral, 
Coligny, to put to sea at once and avenge 
the insult; but the dockyards were empty, 
save of vessels on the stocks. “I know 
of none,” said Coligny, “except the 
burghers and merchants of Dieppe, who 
can furnish your Majesty witha fleet.” 
The Dieppois, proud of the honorable 
duty thus imposed on them, offered, not 
only to provide the vessels, but to defray 
half the cost of the armament, on the sole 
condition that all its captains should 
be selected from their own townsmen. 
The terms were agreed to, and nineteen 
fishing smacks, the largest of which did 
not exceed a hundred and fifty tons, 
equipped and armed as men-of-war, under 
the command of the Sieur D’Epineville, 





sailed into the Straits of Dover, to await 
the approach of any ships bearing the 
Flemish flag. At dawn on the rith of 
August, twenty-four sail of the line were 
descried, all mounted with heavy cannon 
and of from four to five hundred tons 
burden. They were bringing spices and 
other merchandise from Spain to the Low 
Countries, and they held steadily on their 
course without deigning to notice the lit- 
tle cockle-boats before them. It was a 
hazardous game to play, but D’Epineville 
understood that his only chance was to 
come at once to close quarters, and, aided 
both by the tide and by the skill with 
which his captains manceuvred, he rushed 
into the midst of the enemy’s squadron, 
and before more than a single volley 
could be fired from the Flemish vessels 
the grappling-irons had laid hold of their 
bulwarks, and the Dieppois were board- 
ing them, pike in hand. A desperate 
mélée ensued, D’Epineville fell —- 
wounded. Beaucousin, another Frenc 
captain, finding himself overmatched, set 
fire to the enemy’s vessel on which he 
had fastened, but could not detach his 
own ship, which was speedily wrapped in 
flames. In the confusion of their efforts 
to escape the conflagration, three more of 
the French barques went down with all 
on board, whilst nearly a dozen of the 
enemy sank half-consumed beneath the 
waves. Most of the remainder were 
chased, boarded, and finally mastered. 
Next day the battered remnant — some 
fourteen in number of the French flotilla 
—re-entered the port of Dieppe, bringing 
in tow six large galleons, laden with the 
most precious commodities. 

M. Vitet devotes a large portion of his 
second volume to an interesting account 
of the early voyages and discoveries of 
the Dieppois. He relates how the merest 
accident directed his attention to this 
subject. He was sitting on the pier at 
Dieppe, watching the fishing boats as 
their sails loomed like specks on the 
horizon, when the courteous offer of a 
telescope from a bystander led to some 
conversation with its owner. He was an 
Englishman, dressed in Quaker garb, 
who had travelled widely, and after sev- 
eral visits to South America, was then 
purposing to sail for Africa. “ You can- 
not conceive,” he said, “how deeply this 
small town affects me. It is the home of 
the earliest navigators in Europe. Why 
do you Frenchmen allow yourselves to be 
despoiled of the glory which rightfully 
belongs to you? e English are mere 
children in this matter; ‘but your com- 
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patriots visited the coast of Guinea, 
whither I hope to sail shortly, some thirty 
or forty years before the Portuguese ven- 
tured to double the Cape of Boiador.” 
On being asked his authority for so 
startling an assertion, the stranger pro- 
duced a volume of Villaut’s “ Relation of 
the Coast of Africa,” dated 1670; but 
before further explanations could be 

iven, the signal for the departure of the 
English steamer was sounded, and with- 
out a word of adieu he was gone. 

At first M. Vitet was not disposed to 
attach much importance to the dictum of 
this chance acquaintance. His dogmatic 
tone inspired distrust, although traditions 
in support of such a statement were not 
wanting in Dieppe. One old shipbuilder 
indeed affirmed that if the Hétel de Ville 
had not been burned in the bombardment 
of the town, its archives would have 
proved that the discovery of America was 
due to his own townsmen. But more con- 
vincing evidence was forthcoming. M. 
Vitet fell in with the original French 
work of Villaut, and M. Estancelin, an 
eminent geographer, disentombed earlier 
authorities, which confirmed the accuracy 
of Villaut’s narrative. The Church of 
St. Jacques afforded curious collateral 
evidence. Amidst the sad mutilation of 
its delicate stone sculpture, whose lavish 
abundance testifies at once to the wealth 
and piety of the past, a bas-relief in the 
treasury of the cathedral was discovered 
in comparatively good preservation, whose 
subject seemed strangely incongruous 
with its sacred position near the high 
altar. Yet the apes and ourang-outangs 
— the thick lips and crisp hair, and naked 
figures, adorned after the fashion of Afri- 
can savages —attest to this hour ina 
form which M. Vitet believes to be unique, 
to the close and important relation in 
which Dieppe once stood to the continent 
of Africa. We cannot detail the succes- 
sive steps by which M. Vitet established 
the importance of this sculpture to sup- 
port his theory, nor the further evidence 
by which he satisfactorily makes good the 
p Boe of the Dieppois to hold the very 
foremost rank in African discovery. We 
must refer our readers to his own pages 
for a series of interesting quotations from 
the journals of Parmentier and other 
early navigators, which describe the for- 
tunes of these hardy adventurers with all 
the quaint simplicity and clearness so 
characteristic of the medieval chronicles. 
The merchants of Rouen joined those of 
Dieppe in fitting out ships for these dis- 
tant and dangerous expeditions, and the 
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freights of ivory and spices with which 
they returned resulted in enormous prof- 
its. From a mass of legendary tradi- 
tions, one of which claims for the Diep- 
pois acquaintance with the mariner’s com- 
pass in the days of Saint Louis, the 
historic fact stands out clearly that in 
Louis XI.’s reign they already possessed 
a school of navigation, and ventured to 
sail on the open seas. M. Vitet lays 
down four special grounds of distinction 
on behalf ar Dieppe, which he considers 
to be fully proved. 1. The discovery of 
Guinea in 1364. 2. A voyage to India 
about 1493. 3. The discovery of Terre 
Neuve in 1508. And 4. The settlement 
at Martinique in 1625. Strange as the 
long oblivion of such brilliant successes 
may appear—and the discovery of 
Guinea, when its date and attendant cir- 
cumstances are considered, will almost 
rival the exploits of Columbus and Vasco 
de Gama — it yet admits of explanation. 
The religious wars diverted and exhaust- 
ed the energies of Dieppe in internecine 
strife. At their conclusion Portugal and 
Spain already occupied the New World, 
and were confirmed in their possession 
by the authority of the pope; so that the 
enterprise of the Dieppois was mainl 
spent in buccaneering expeditions. Fi- 
nally, the bombardment of the town in 
1694 buried ‘the place and the record of 
its glories in one common ruin. 

Two names deserve longer notice than 
our space allows as prominent amongst 
the worthies of Dieppe. 

Jean Ango was the only son of a sea- 
man of Dieppe who had acquired a con- 
siderable fortune, and had fitted out the 
expedition which discovered the Terre 
Neuve. On succeeding to his father’s 
wealth Ango abandoned a seafaring life, 
and settled: at Dieppe as a shipbuilder and 
merchant. His ventures were eminently 
prosperous, and the riches he amassed at 
sea were employed in scarcely less profit- 
able speculations on land. He acquired 
the revenues of several manors and ab- 
beys, purchased the privilege of bonding 
and supplying salt, and at length became 
lessee of the rents of the viscounty of 
Dieppe —a property belonging at that 
time to the archbishopric of Rouen. 
Through the archbishop’s influence his 
fortunes were pushed at court, and Ango 
assumed a style of living which was con- 
spicuous for its lavish magnificence and 
costliness even in that extravagant age. 
On a site near the Quay Henry IV., now 
occupied by the college, he erected a man- 
Like most 
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of the houses of that period it was largely 
built of wood, but the beams were covered 
with the richest carving, which portrayed 
compositions from Asop’s fables, battles 
between the French and English, and 
scenes of sea life right up to the roof. 
Scarcely was this house completed when 
he commenced a country seat at Varenge- 
ville, a neighboring village which lies in 
one of the most fertile valleys of Nor- 
mandy, the remains of which still testify 
to the taste and wealth of its original 
owner. Whilst thus occupied, Francis I. 
determined to visit Dieppe, and Ango 
asked and obtained from his townsmen 
the costly boon of a at his own 
expense for the king’s public entry and 
entertainment. On alighting at Ango’s 
house, Francis was astounded at its 
sumptuous furniture and costly pictures, 
and specially at his display of silver-plate 
modelled by the first Italian artists. A 
patent of nobility was the reward of this 
lavish hospitality, and the new Vicomte 
de Dieppe was also created captain-com- 
mandant of the town and castle. The 
dénottement of this romantic history has all 
the air of a Greek ner The aveng- 
ing Nemesis followed close upon the 
heels of such unparallelled prosperity. 
The new vicomte did not bear his hon- 
ors meekly at home or abroad. We can 
estimate at once his power and arrogance 
when we learn that in revenge for the de- 
struction of one of his ships by a Portu- 
guese squadron he fitted out a fleet of ten 
vessels and despatched them to ravage 
the coasts of Portugal, although that 
country was then at peace with France. 
So effectually were his orders obeyed that 
the Portuguese were fain to promise that 
they would in future respect the French 
flag. In the Council Chamber of Dieppe 
he was no less imperious, and struck 
Morel, one of its members, who ventured 
to dissent from his views. Onthis Morel 
indicted him before the court of admiralty 
for defrauding him of his rightful share in 
a joint venture, and other suits against 
him quickly followed. Ango had to 
refund large sums of money, and as a con- 
siderable amount which he had loaned to 
Francis I. was lost at that monarch’s 
death, and much more had been squan- 
dered in ostentation, his property was 
seized by his creditors. His lands, his 
pictures, his rich plate, were all dispersed, 
and Ango died in obscure poverty in the 
year 1551. 

The brilliant career of Abraham Du- 
quesne is one of the most glorious chap- 
ters in French naval history. He was 





born at Dieppe in 16to, and, like Ango, 
was the son of a sea captain. It is char- 
acteristic of the age in which Duquesne 
began to serve on board ship that a 
cardinal was chief minister of state, an- 
other cardinal was secretary at war, and 
an archbishop held the post (in modern 
English phrase) of first lord of the ad- 
miralty. Bred to the sea from child- 
hood, the loss of his father in a skirmish 
with the Spanish fleet filled him with im- 
placable hatred to the Spaniards, which 
found ample vent in his well-known vic- 
tories. The coasts of Spain, the mar- 
ble heights of Genoa, the volcanoes of 
Lipari and Sicily, looked down in turns 
upon tremendous struggles in which 
Duquesne, though at times sadly over- 
matched, was ooldem worsted. Hard by 
Messina he met for the second time in 
obstinate conflict the first naval hero of 
Holland and of the age, and in full fight 
the immortal Ruyter fell. Amidst the 
defection of so many courtiers, and de- 
spite the blandishments of Colbert and 
Louis XIV., Duquesne remained stead- 
fast to the Reformed religion, and thus 
effectually barred his own advancement 
to the highest honors. Although as in- 
dispensable as he proved to be invincible, 
he reached no higher rank than that of 
lieutenant-general. The story is variously 
told, but perhaps the following is the best 
version of it: “I wish,” said the king to 
him, “ you would not prevent my reward- 
ing your merits as they deserve; but you 
are a Protestant, and you know my views 
on that subject.” Duquesne repeated this 
conversation on his return home. “Cent 
diables,” exclaimed his wife, “ you should 
have told the king — Yes, sire, I am Prot- 
estant, but my services to your Majesty 
have been Catholic.” 

The next episode in the history of 
Dieppe presents scenes of a very differ- 
ent character. The tenets of the Refor- 
mation did not at first find much accept- 
ance in the town. When Mary of Guise, 
the queen-dowager of Scotland, landed at 
Dieppe, she was received in great state 
by Captain Ango and his burgesses under 
arms. ‘“ What a fine body of men you 
have!” she said. ‘“ Yes, madame,” replied 
Ango, “and thank God, numerous as they 
are, there is not a Lutheran ora Calvinist 
among them.” ‘That is a singular bless- 
ing,” answered the queen, “ but keep your 

ates well guarded, for you have plenty of 
ad neighbors.” 

Despite such warnings, however, and 
despite the severity which the Parliament 
of Rouen displayed against the Reformed, 
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the new opinions found an entrance. In 
1557, a bookseller of Dieppe, on his re- 
turn from some business at Geneva, 
brought back some French Bibles and 
copies of Marot’s “ Metrical Psalms” — 
that rugged version which was for so 
many years the home ballad of the Hu- 
guenots, and the war-song of the Cami- 
sards. In the same year the outbreak of 
hostilities with Queen Elizabeth caused 
many Frenchmen to leave England and 
return home, and they were to a man in- 
fected with heretical opinions. The house 
of Madame Bouchard, a wealthy dealer in 
cloth and serges, became the rendezvous 
for the secret meetings of the Calvinists, 
and every bale of goods from Rouen or 
Picardy contained secreted in it some 
dozens of the proscribed fetits livres. 
The lady herself spared neither time nor 
money in furthering her views. She dis- 
tributed her books amongst those who 
could read a little, read them herself to 
those who could not, and possibly found 
a yet more efficacious method of conver- 
sion, in giving higher pay to those 
amongst her servants who accepted her 
teaching, whilst she dismissed such as 
turned a deaf ear to it. Indeed so great 
was her zeal, that Calvin entered into cor- 
respondence with her, and at her urgent 
request sent a minister to instruct the 
little flock which was increasing in num- 
bers daily. On the night of September 
10, 1557, with closely barred doors and 
windows, the first secret assembly was 
held under Madame Bouchard’s roof. 
The Reformed community was shortly 
afterwards organized on the Presbyterian 
model. 

Hitherto all proceedings had been con- 
ducted in the most careful secrecy; but 
at this time some of the leading notables 
of the town and several gentlemen in the 
neighborhood joined “the religion,” as it 
was termed, and further concealment was 
deemed unnecessary. A succession of 
ministers arrived from Geneva, amongst 
others John Knox, who is reported to 
have done wonders during his stay of five 
or six weeks, and converts multiplied. 
Early in the spring of 1559 people went 
to “the preachings ” in open day. 

It was not long before the news of such 
a scandal reached the ears of their dio- 
cesan, the Cardinal de Bourbon, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who despatched his 
vicar-general, M. de Séquar, to Dieppe. 
He found the clergy seriously discour- 
aged, but assured them that all would 
soon be right again, and left them with 
instructions to meet him next morning at 
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St. Jacques in full canonicals, for a grand 
procession through the streets of the con- 
secrated host and the sacred relics. Early 
next day the criers were proclaiming, 
“Shut up your shops and hang your 
houses with tapestry, in honor of the host . 
which will be passing by.” But many re- 
plied that they would honor none but 
God in heaven, and that they would not 
worship the golden calf. Significant 
murmurs accompanied the procession as 
it issued from St. Jacques, and matters 
looked so threatening that the clergy pru- 
dently returned to the church. Towards 
evening, from five to six hundred persons 
assembled before M.de Séquar’s lodg- 
ings, and chanted the psalms as they 
passed and repassed the house all night 
long. At early morn the vicar-general 
mounted his horse, and rode hurriedly 
away, to the great delight of the Calvin- 
ists. The harp of David, they said, 
which chased the evil spirit from Saul, 
had driven the priest out of the town. 

The cardinal archbishop next ordered 
the arrest of M. Desroches, the Reformed 
minister ; but the magistrates, who were 
mostly his adherents, gave him secret 
warning, and he escaped. Then the pre- 
late came to Dieppe in person, and tried 
once more the remedy of a procession, 
with even less success than before. A 
few days after his departure, on Sunday, 
May 26, upwards of seven hundred com- 
municants, out of a body of from sixteen 
to seventeen hundred converts, celebrated 
the first Protestant communion, and on 
the following day a thousand persons at- 
tended the funeral, according to the Re- 
formed rites, of one of the elders of the 
“religion.” 

The rapidity with which the Reformed 
opinions had spread in Dieppe was truly 
marvellous. Three years had scarcely 
elapsed since the pack of a poor colpor- 
teur had first introduced them, and al- 
ready at least half of the inhabitants had 
been won over. The rugged eloquence 
and fervid enthusiasm of the preachers 
had deeply impressed the emotional na- 
ture of the sailors, who contrasted these 
stirring harangues in their mother tongue 
with the unintelligible recitation of Latin 
services. A yet more powerful influence 
was the personal piety and integrity of 
the first preachers. The Roman priest- 
hood of that day failed to correct, by 
learning or example, the moral corruption 
widely prevalent, and the exemplary and 
altered lives of the first converts to “the 
religion ” largely contributed to the move- 
ment of popular opinion in their favor. 
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“God made manifest,” says a Protestant 
chronicler, “how great is the efficacy of 
his word. Those who had formerly been 
incorrigible, brutal, and slaves to their 
disorderly passions, especially the sea- 
men, became on a sudden docile and 
tractable. They left off their accursed 
habit of swearing and blaspheming God’s 
name. They abhorred houses of ill 
fame, dancing, masquerades, cards, dice, 
and cabarets — a thing which could never 
be got from them, under whatever severe 
penalties the king’s edict might forbid 
them.” The barbarous ceremonies of the 
Mi-Aoust were abolished, and the most 
perfect order established. O sé sic omnes. 

We have no desire to palliate the ex- 
cesses by which the cause of the Refor- 
mation was subsequently disfigured at 
Dieppe; but in order to obtain a truthful 
picture of the times, it must not be for- 

otten that the fortunes of Calvinism 
ere, as elsewhere throughout France, 
were inextricably blended with all the in- 
tricacies and intrigues which compose 
the history of this period. Under the 
dynasty of Valois Angouléme, Catholic 
and Huguenot met as irreconcilable foes, 
and when the former were victorious, 
they treated their opponents with a sever- 
ity which provoked, if it did not justify, 
reprisals. In October 1560 the Catholic 
party, then in the ascendant, sent the Duc 
de Bouillon to repress and punish the 
Reformers at Dieppe. The roof was 
stripped off the Grand Cours, their place 
of meeting. Public celebration of their 
worship was suppressed. A youth was 
beheaded for striking off the head of an 
image. The town was condemned to be 
dismantled, and its governor, Desforts, 
was arrested, when the sudden death of 
Francis II., two months later, changed 
the aspect of affairs. The massacre of 
Vassy excited the deepest indignation at 
Dieppe, and when Condé resolved on 
open war, the town declared for him, and 
promptly forwarded him large supplies in 
men and money. We give M. Vitet’s 
version, slightly condensed, of the mourn- 
ful scenes which followed. 

No sooner was the town in full revolt 
than the churches were seized, the clergy 
chased away, and the Catholic worship 
abolished. It was a lamentable spectacle. 
These Reformers, of whose exemplary 
conduct we have been boasting, imme- 
diately they had the mastery, gave way 
to the most odious excesses, to the frenzy, 
to the saturnalia of fanaticism. Not con- 
tent with mutilating all the statues of the 
Virgin and the saints outside the houses 





and on the highways, they set to work to 
plunder St. Jacques, the most beautiful 
and the richest church for many a league 
round. After having burned the pictures, 
and smeared the walls with quicklime to 
destroy the paintings with which it was 
decorated from floor to roof, they lighted 
a huge fire in the centre of the nave and 
cast into the flames all the reliquaries of 
gold and silver — exquisite specimens of 
the goldsmith’s art—all the pyxes, the 
chalices, crucifixes, chasubles, and can- 
delabra. Next, they destroyed the Chapel 
of our Lady of Bon Secours, the only 
remnant of the earlier Church of St. 
oes This they demolished so com- 
pletely as to tear down and carry away 
the very stones of which it had been built. 
The town churches thus utterly sacked, 
the turn of the village churches came 
next. In bands of two or three hundred 
men the rabble went forth to ravage any 
villages that did not bear a good Calvinist 
reputation as far as Arques and Eu, which 
had both declared for the Catholics. 
From every place they carried off some 
plunder—the shrines, the reliquaries, 
and the ornaments of the churches, and 
sometimes the priests themselves were 
fastened to their horses’ tails and dragged 
away. Of these unfortunates some were 
sold by auction; others, buried to their 
shoulders in the ground, were used as a 
mark for bowls ; others in their sacerdotal 
robes were hurled into the sea. Such 
robbery and ferocity sorely grieved the 
wiser spirits. In vain did their pastors 
with clasped hands entreat them to be 
moderate and merciful. They could not 
restrain the evil spirit they had raised. 

The Protestant chronicler of these 
events, which he is too honest to pass 
over in silence, offers an explanation 
which no doubt has in it much of truth. 
When “the religion” was gaining its 
adherents by scores, and crowds were 
pressing into it, a mob of atheists and 
epicureans (as he termed them), moved by 
curiosity, or love of novelty, or to serve 
their own interests, professed to be con- 
verted. Such men are always eager to 
— a zeal which will fill their pockets, 
and their hypocrisy misleads some who 
have a true “ zeal of God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge.” “Experience,” the 
writer adds, “made it evident that in 
Dieppe as elsewhere these iconoclasts 
were they who had received the word in 
stony places; for at the first glimpse of 
persecution they returned to their wallow- 
ing, and not only abandoned, but perse- 
cuted, the truth.” 
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We have no space to record all the 

etty details of the partisan warfare which 
followed with varying success, and in 
which M. Desforts displayed all the qual- 
ities of an able guerilla chieftain. Arques 
was the headquarters of the Catholic, and 
Dieppe of the Calvinistic party, and each 
side carried on the conflict with all the 
bitterness of internecine strife. The 
gradual preponderance of the struggle 
throughout France in favor of the League, 
and more immediately the fall of Rouen, 
led to the surrender of Dieppe, after it 
had remained for about a year under the 
power of the Reformed. hen the Con- 
stable Montmorency entered the town, 
there was no priest, except his own chap- 
lain, to say mass. The immediate resto- 
ration of the Catholic worship was indeed 
ordered, but the Calvinists were too nu- 
merous to be at once treated with harsh- 
ness ; and when, after the lapse of nine 
months more, St. Jacques and St. Remy 
were taken from them, the Maison des 
Charités was granted them for their pub- 
lic worship. 

The narrative of subtlety with which 
M. de Sigognes — to whom Catharine de 
Medici entrusted the government of Di- 
eppe — cajoled and eventually ruined the 
Calvinists, recalls the typical tyrant of 
some Greek city. So successful were his 
endeavors to conciliate the leaders of 
“the religion” when he first entered on 
his office that, much to Coligny’s surprise, 
the leading townsmen declined to take 
advantage of an opportunity for his re- 
moval. “The gentlemen of Dieppe,” 
said Coligny, “do not appear to know 
what they want. I fear it will happen to 
them as it did to the frogs, and that their 
stork (Cigogne) will do them mischief.” 
These apprehensions were but too ex- 
actly verified. M. de Sigognes adopted 
a thoroughly Machiavellian policy. He 
pretended to take a deep interest in the 
religious opinions of the Calvinists, and to 
be almost persuaded to adopt them, and 
by thus throwing the leading Protestants 
off their guard, made himself acquainted 
with their condition and numbers, and 
fomented their internal dissensions. He 
gradually introduced troops into the 
castle, by whose aid he enforced every 
ordinance which was to their disadvan- 
tage, until one by one all their liberties 
were suppressed. Thinned by constant 
desertions from their ranks, discouraged 
by the gradual decline of their party and 
the unremitting hostility of their crafty 
oppressor, forbidden the public exercise 
of their religion within the town walls, 
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and compelled to steal out beyond its 
gates amidst the jeers of the now Catholic 
mob to their Sunday services or their 
sorrowful rites of burial, stripped of their 
property under the flimsiest pretexts, M. 
Vitet writes that every kind of torment, 
cruelty, and outrage, was employed to 
humble to the dust the miserable remnant 
of the Protestant Church in Dieppe which 
had once been the most flourishing in the 
whole realm. One claim indeed M. de 
Sigognes has to some credit. He refused 
to allow the massacre of the Huguenots 
at Dieppe on the fatal day of St. Bartholo- 
mew ; but in his own reply to the Council, 
he insisted that the Calvinists in the place 
were by this time utterly contemptible, 
and M. Vitet sums up the period of his 
government with the assertion that for 
eighteen years he never allowed a day to 
pass without aiming at their ruin, and 
that his efforts were very rarely unsuc- 
cessful. 

We are constrained to pass rapidly b 
the events which connected Dieppe wit 
the crisis of the struggle between Henry 
IV. and the League. A small obelisk on 
the northern side of the valley which 
trends towards Arques, indicates the 
spot around which the battle raged most 
fiercely between the Duc de Mayenne and 
the Béarnais; whilst the latter, with only 
seven thousand troops, kept thirty thou- 
sand men effectually in check, and in- 
flicted on them such severe losses that 
they were fain to retreat. At one moment 
of the conflict all seemed lost to the king, 
whose white plume, ever most conspicu- 
ous where the fight waxed hottest, again 
rallied his side to victory. The abjura- 
tion of Henry, the promulgation of the 
Edict of Nantes and its revocation, need 
not detain us. The scanty remnant of 
the once flourishing Calvinist community 
suffered all the petty annoyances and 
persecutions to which its brethren 
throughout France were subjected; but 
the English coast was sufficiently accessi- 
ble to afford a ready means of escape. 
Concern for these internal difficulties was 
obliterated by the terrible visitation which 
was at hand. 

In July, 1694, an English fleet of twen- 
ty sail, under Lord Berkeley, appeared 
before Dieppe and commenced the bom- 
bardment of the town. The guns of the 
Chateau and other French batteries were 
soon silenced, and the English shells 
falling upon the wooden houses, they took 
fire like tow, and a terrible conflagration 
ensued. No sooner did a dense column 
of smoke arise in any quarter than the 








enemy concentrated so terrible a shower 
of missiles upon the spot that it was im- 
possible to extinguish the flames, and in 
the height of the confusion the militia 
began to sack the houses and to drain the 
cellars, so that most of them perished 
intoxicated among the burning cinders. 
Two instances of heroism are worthy of 
record. The Pére Gabriel Letellier, curé 
of St. Jacques, devoted himself fearlessly 
to the preservation of his beloved church. 
His efforts were to some degree success- 
ful, but the ae suffered irreparable 
damage. Externally, much of its delicate 
stone tracery was destroyed, the chancel 
arch fell in, the altar and the stalls were 
set on fire, and the roof of the Lady 
Chapel, an exquisite example of the finest 
sculpture, was reduced to ashes. The 
conservation of the tower, which was 
thrice in flames, was due to the Pére 
Fidel. This brave old Capuchin, at the 
commencement of the action, had marched 
under the enemy’s fire to give a general 
absolution to the bourgeois and soldiers, 
who were drawn up.ready for the assault. 
In strange juxtaposition to such calm 
courage was the mocking spirit in which 
M.de Manneville, the governor, described 
the horrid spectacle in his letters to the 
court. His Excellency’s cook, fearful lest 
the kitchen smoke should attract the ene- 
my’s fire, wished to fy so he was tied to 
the table, and compelled in this condition 
to serve up his master’s dinner. After a 
furious cannonade of twenty-four hours, 
during which the bourgeois had to look 
on the burning of their homes without 
stirring to their rescue, the English fleet 
withdrew. It left Dieppe in ruins. Four 
thousand houses were burned to the 
ground. When some months later the 
restoration of the town was attempted, 
one-half of its population and three-quar- 
ters of its wealth were gone. 

The most striking element in the life 
of Dieppe at the present day is unques- 
tionably the fishing population, which in- 
habits the faubourg of Le Pollet, and 
which still retains many of those marked 
characteristics of costume, language, 
and habits which modern civilization 
tends so entirely to efface. A traditional 
rivalry between the Polletais and the 
Dieppois, which has now entirely disap- 
peared, largely contributed in former 
years to preserve these distinctive feat- 
ures, which are still fostered by a life 
chiefly spent on board ship, and by almost 
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exclusive intermarriage amongst their 
own tribe. The stalwart fishermen of Le 
Pollet are nv unworthy representatives of 
their hardy ancestors. They are said to 
gain in deep-sea fishing really large sums 
of money, which with sailor-like indiffer- 
ence they leave in the hands of their 
wives and mothers, who but too often do 
not spend them wisely. Men and women 
alike are fervent and devout in the ob- 
servance of their religious duties, and the 
responses at their popular church ser- 
vices are given with an energy from which 
many too languid congregations might 
take example — but all the remonstrances 
of their priests fail to cure the sailors of 
their habit of interlarding every sentence 
with an oath. The fisherman of Le Pol- 
let, at confession, admits his fault, and 
promises, with an oath, not to swear. any 
more. 

With all their piety, the Polletais are 
not always amenable to their spiritual 
guides. On one occasion the Archbishop 
of Rouen thought fit to suspend the vicar 
and other priests of the parish, in order to 
punish the curé, who had incurred his 
Grace’s displeasure. The poor curé, 
Single-handed, could not minister ade- 
quately to so numerous a flock, and the 
Polletais, deprived of their sacraments, 
raged like furies. The archbishop, desir- 
ous to convince them, determined to visit 
Dieppe, and the Polletais, on hearing of 
his arrival, did not go to sea that day, but 
marched in a body to St. Remy, where the 
prelate was presiding over an assembly of 
his clergy. Men, women, and children 
crowded into the church, shouting that 
they wanted their vicars and priests to 
confess them as usual. The archbishop 
came forward to address them, but on 
seeing the wrath with which they rushed 
towards him, he prudently retreated 
through a door behind the choir. When 
the crowd missed his purple cassock from 
the church, they hurried out, vowing that 
they would drown the archbishop for not 
allowing them to go to confession; and 
there is little doubt they would have kept 
their word if the monseigneur had not 
eluded their search. A more pleasing 
feature in their character is the tender 
regard they show for the dead. A funer- 
al in the Pollet seems to gather the whole 
population in mourning, whilst at the 
graveside they bid adieu to the poor re- 
mains with all the simplicity of a bygone 
age. 
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° From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GODFREY’S WHITE QUEEN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE congregation poured out of Leal- 
stone church one fine hot Sunday after- 
noon. Amongst the last came Audine, 
passing through the churchyard with a nod 
anda smile to every one, and a few words 
to many. She had many errands to do in 
the village: she stopped at one house to 
take a new book to an invalid ; at another, 
to desire a child to come fora Sunday 
dinner for the old grannie. The heat of 
the day was passing into the sweet cool- 
ness of a September evening when she 
entered the park and crossed the grass 
on her way home. 

The air was full of musical sounds of 
insect life and the choruses of birds; the 
sky was cloudlessly blue; the grass, 
brown and yellowed by the long autumn, 
crackled under her feet. In Audine’s 
heart was nothing but joyous happiness: 
she sang as she went along, with the 
light glinting on her golden hair and 
checkering her soft grey gown. 

She took her way to a group of trees 
about half-way across the path, and sat 
down under their friendly shelter, not so 
much to rest as toenjoy. Audine gath- 
ered a handful of the notched grasses by 
which children tell their fortunes, and 
began lazily going through them. 

“ Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow, cart — 
tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, gentleman, 
ploughboy, thief. Oh dear! I am to 
marry a thief and drive in a wheelbar- 
row!” Then she began to sing: her 
imagination, always at work, made her 
think herself an Orpheus singing to all 
things in nature. She leaned back against 
the trunk of a tree, singing in her clear, 
sweet voice, shutting her eyes and smiling 
to herself like a very child. She fancied 
the birds were listening and the grass- 
hoppers pausing ere they took another 
stiff iump; perhaps a little field-mouse 
with its nose just outside its hole. 

Audine was startled by the sound of a 
very loud sigh blown close to her, and she 
sat up in great astonishment: she was 
surrounded by cows. She had not ob- 
served them on the other side of the 
trees ; and attracted by her singing — for 
they knew her well—they all came 
round her. 

“Now I am a queen indeed,” she 
thought to herself; and sitting upright, 
she began to sing to them more gaily 
than before, pushing —_ with her para- 
sol one red cow with a large white face 





that wished to presume upon its intimacy 
by rubbing its —s head on her shoulder. 

Now, as Audine went on singing to her 
subjects, she saw something dark slowly 
rising up among the trees; and for one 
moment her heart died within her as she 
recognized the bull! 

Oh, why had they not told her that he 
was in the park? What should she do? 
There was quite a quarter of a mile of park 
unbroken by trees between her and the 
house — should she run? It was too late 
for flight, for the great bull had risen to 
his feet, and slowly switching his tail, 
sauntered up to see from whence the 
strange sounds had proceeded that had so 
pleasantly stirred his slumbers. 

Audine sat back, summoning up all 
her courage. She had been told that a 
bull will never face a determined human 
eye, and she threw all her determination 
into the gaze with which she regarded 
him; but he, sublime in his conscious- 
ness of strength, mistook her look alto- 
gether, and construed it into something 
very frightened, very appealing, very 
pathetic. He came close to her, put out 
his black muzzle, lowered his great broad 
brow, and gently touched her hand, salut- 
ing it with a gigantic sniff. 

Audine gathered courage: an idea 
struck her. This great embodiment of 
strength —this creature of whom every 
one had bid her beware —was timid and 
shy as herself. She put out her hand: 
he drew back suddenly, and a red gleam 
shot into his eye. She did not move : an- 
other timid advance, and she found her- 
self rubbing his great brow between his 
suspicious, wild-looking eyes. By-and-by 
he moved lazily away, and began crop- 
ping the grass. 

Audine sat quite still, and wondered 
how she was to get home. Though she 
felt a very friendly feeling towards the 
bull, she dared not cross the park alone 
in his society. He seemed quiet enough 
now, but by-and-by the gnats would come 
out; they were already beginning to 
assemble in little active clouds, and some 
of the thinner-skinned cows moved and 
tossed their heads restlessly. 

Audine’s relief was great when she saw 
the cowman arriving to take in the cows 
that were ready to be milked, and she 
saw in his hand the long pole with a hook 
at the end, with which he was accus 
tomed to lead about the bull. 

The man’s face turned as white as 
ashes when he caught sight of Audine; 
but she signed to him not to speak to her 
till his charge was secured. That done, 
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his terror and thankfulness poured out in 
words: “Oh, Miss Audine, I am that 
thankful! He had escaped, he had, from 
the small field. Broken right through 
the fence, he had; he’s that wild!” 

“He was very gentle with me,” said 
Audine, comforting the man, whose teeth 
were chattering with terror of what might 
have been. The bull looked restless and 
fierce, and the man led him off at once; 
and Audine, now that she stood up, feel- 
ing a little shaken, started to return home. 
She had not done with the cows yet; 
they came with her, pressing to walk by 
her with their solemn faces. She walked 
on, proud of her strange ey tpt and 
occasionally obliged to scold the presump- 
tuous white-faced cow, who would not 
keep her place. 

Godfrey Neville saw her from the gar- 
den thus strangely accompanied, and in 
one moment had come down, leaped the 
railings, and joined her. On seeing him 
the four-footed friends stopped, slowly 
dropped off one by one, and began to nib- 
ble the grass; the white-faced cow fol- 
lowed a little further, then stopped also, 
and giving vent to a prolonged moo, re- 
joined her companions. 

Audine did not speak about her ad- 
ventures, she felt too shy of the young 
sculptor: she glanced into his face as he 
walked beside her, and wondered at its 
profound melancholy, almost gloom. 

“Ts your mother not well?” she said, 
suddenly. “I did not see her at church.” 

“ She did not go,” he answered. “We 
have been taking a walk to refresh us 
after this sultry day.” 

“The air is delicious now, at all 
events,” said Audine, opening the gate. 

“Do you have large congregations 
here?” 

“ Pretty good — were you not at church 
this morning?” 

“ No.” 

Audine looked surprised. 

“ You are astonished,” he said, smiling 
a little. 

“JT beg your pardon,” she said, blush- 
ing. 
‘ Ah, you are one of those who consider 
going to church an essential duty?” 

“1 do,” she said, simply. 

“It is a most mechanical operation, I 
think. I feel more religious by far lying 


on the grass looking up into the sky, with 
a cigar between my lips.” 

“T daresay one might, but there is 4 
difference.” 

“ What difference? Surely what makes 
me feel the best, is the best?” 
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“T don’t think so at all,” said she, rath- 
er vehemently. “If a duty has to be 
done, it should be done properly, not in 
an amateur way. It would be like a beau- 
tiful painting all out of drawing — you 
must have an outline to religious duties 
as well as to everything else.” 

Godfrey walked on saying nothing. 
Mrs. Neville came to meet them from 
under the tree where she had been sit- 
ting. 

Audine, my dear child, it terrifies me 
to see you among all those great. cows. 
I wish you would not go among them 
alone.” 

“But, aunt Mary, I know them all so 
well; er are as gentle as possible, ex- 
cepting Christina, who is too affectionate.” 

“T wish that you had not tamed them; 
they frighten people by running up to see 
who it is when anybody passes.” 

“TI was rather frightened to-day,” said 
Audine, “ for the bull was there.” 

“Oh, Audine!” 

“He was indeed; close to me. 
stroked his forehead.” 

“ Thank God you are safe! Good heav- 
ens, how terrible! Were you very much 
frightened?” 

“ At first, but he was very gentle. I 
believe I could tame him like the others.” 

“T trust that you will not try,” said 
Godfrey, earnestly. He looked at Au- 
dine with a great deal of admiration ; but 
as he looked, suddenly every shade of 
color fled out of his face, and he turned 
away his eyes with a strangely troubled 
expression. Mrs. Neville saw it, and 
gave adeep sigh. She saw that he rec- 
ognized in her face the resemblance to 
the White Queen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IT was night, a hot moonlight night, 
and Mrs. Neville could not sleep. In 
vain she tried all the devices well known 
to the sleepless—she paced her room, 
she drank water, she counted the designs 
on the paper on the wall. Sleep, nature’s 
kind nurse, had deserted her to-night. 
At last she rose altogether and went out 
into the passage. The moon streamed 
in, and filled the house with pale, myste- 
rious light. She put out the candle she 
held and slowly walked to the window. 

All was very silent, and she leant 
her forehead against the cold glass and 
looked out on the colorless scene. Trees 
shut in the garden and hid from view the 
wide surrounding landscape with its liv- 
ing fires and rolling smoke. This little 
spot was all cold moonlight and shade. 
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As she looked, the troubles of her life 
seemed to press heavily on her heart; 
that yearning for the past, that agonizin 

earning “for the touch of a vanishe 

money for the sound of a voice that is 
still,’ came on her, as it comes on those 
who have sorrowed, in the night-season, 
when the body is worn and weary, and 
the spirit, strong and unshackled, seems 
to wrestle for communion with spirits that 
have already found their rest. 

The weary woman bowed her head on 
her hand. Then softly began a sound 
that thrilled to her heart, a sound un- 
paralleled in nature for its intense sweet- 
ness, for the joy it brings to the happy 
heart, for the balm and comfort to the 
sorrowful. Yet it was only the song of a 
little bird, only the wondrous melody of 
the nightingale. 

When God made the world, he be- 
stowed upon day a beautiful harmony, a 
chorus of sound, various, joyous, trium- 
phant, full of love and joy and praise. 
Then night bowed her silver-veiled head 
and prayed also for music; and God, de- 
nying her harmony, bestowed on her a 
yet choicer gift —a melody almost divine. 

Mrs. Neville listened, and soft tears 
rushed to her eyes. She threw open the 
window and leaned out ; but, alas! the too 
human sound broke the spell, and, ending 
abruptly, the songster flew away. 

Thick clouds scudded rapidly across 
the sky, and black shadows quickly 
chased each other over the earth; a cold 
breeze drove in her face, and the trees 
rustled with a sough as of coming rain, 
making the yellow leaves float sullenly 
down. 

Mrs. Neville was about to draw back 
and close the window, when she was 
startled by the sound of a door opening 
below. She leaned over and looked down 
with a sudden thrill of fear. A cloud 
passed over the moon; when it floated 
away she saw the figure of Godfrey stand- 
ing inthe garden. The sight struck her 
with intense terror; his face was white 
and drawn, his eyes fixed as though he 
saw some vision before him that was 
gradually drawing him on; his hands 
were outstretched before him, as if repell- 
ing from him that which he was com- 
pelled to follow. In this attitude he was 
slowly crossing the garden towards the 
trees. 

She leaned down with a sudden cry, 
“Godfrey, Godfrey!” but he paid no 
heed. Holding her breath, she could 
hear him utter words in hoarse, broken 


gasps, — 





“T deny it not! an ideal, an ideal! I 
deny it not!” Then, as if something an- 
swered him, he cried, — 

“No, no! notfalse! I am thy slave — 
I obey.” Another pause, then — 

“What! I deny thy thraldom? Do 
you not see that 1 am coming, coming 
with Castaletti?” He reached the trees, 
and in one instant was out of her sight. 
Once more she cried out, “‘ Godfrey, God- 
frey!” then tore open the door and 
ran down the stairs. It was pitch-dark, 
and the house-door resisted all her efforts 
to open it. Blindly she rushed to the 
morning-room ; in the darkness her hands 
strayed wildly over the panels ; she could 
not find the handle. At last succeeding, 
she rushed in; one of the long windows 
was wide open; and through it, she saw 
two men entering. The foremost was 
Godfrey, walking still with his eyes fixed 
straight before him. Holding tight hold 
of his arm came the other, who put Mrs. 
Neville aside with his free hand, mutter- 
ing, as he did so, in the familiar voice of 
Roger Girwood, — 

“Wait!” 

And the two passed straight on and up- 
stairs, and the unhappy mother sank 
down on the sofa, while gasps, almost 
convulsive, shook her from head to foot. 
It seemed hours, though in reality not 
more than ten minutes, before the door 
opened again, and Roger Girwood re- 
turned. He held a candle in his hand, 
and by its light Mrs. Neville saw his 
flushed and careworn face. 

“You here, Roger!” she exclaimed. 
“What brings you here on this horrible 
night?” and she gaspedagain. Girwood 
put down the candle, and drawing the 
back of his hand backwards and forwards 
over his brow, he said, — 

“Do not be too much alarmed, ma’am. 
Mr. Godfrey has often walked in his 
sleep.” 

“Sleep! was heasleep? But the awful 
expression of his eyes!” 

“ He has very fearful dreams,” said the 
old man, sorrowfully. 

“And how came you here, my good, 
kind friend?” 

“T have been here some days,” he 
answered simply. “He knows nothing 
of my presence, and we must not tell him. 
I have a room in Lealstone, but I have 
been up here and seen him every night at 
the window of his room.” 

“ Has he ever come out before?” 

“ Once or twice.” 

“Heaven help usall! Roger, my heart 
is breaking.” 
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“Time enough for that when there is 
no cure possible.” 

“He grows more like his father every 
day,” said the poor mother. Girwood 
looked at her earnestly. 

- Something must be done,” he said. 

‘** But what? what can we do? I sup- 
pose it is still this horrible hallucina- 
tion?” 

“Yes, always the same. Something 
must be done to shake his faith in it. 
Can Mr. Castaletti be found? More than 
ever am I convinced that it is all a diabol- 
ical trick of that Italian scamp. If he 
could be found, I would shake every 
breath out of his body, but I would force 
him to confess it.” 

“ But what motive?” 

“Who knows? I tell you what, ma’am,” 
cried the old man, wohaunanthe, “ some- 
thing must and shall be done.” 

“Shall we have the statue destroyed? 
That creature I hate in spite of her ex- 
traordinary beauty.” 

“A thousand times, no! It seems to 
me all-important that she should exist — 
exist to prove to him that she is nothing 
but a carved piece of stone. No, no; try 
to replace her image by a real, living, 
breathing sweetheart. Bless my soul! 
all the poor lad wants is commonplace 
commonsense.” 

“But his beautiful visionary nature 
aspires ——” 

“ Look you here, ma’am,” said Girwood, 
harshly, “if you encourage or even coun- 
tenance this visionary nature, your son 
will end in a madhouse!” 

“ Roger, you dare to speak to me like 
this!” 

“JT dare anything for my dear young 
master, anything for his father’s son;” 
and tears rose to the eyes of the honest 
stonecutter. Mrs. Neville wrung her 
hands. 

“Oh, I know you are faithful! I can 
depend upon you, my good, my only 
friend. Make any suggestion; I care not 
what it may be, I will carry it out.” 

“Can we not persuade him that the 
statue he calls his ideal is only a prevision 
of some sweet young lady destined to be- 
come his bride?” 

Mrs. Neville suddenly clasped her 
hands, exclaiming, — 

“Dare 1?” 

“What! do you think you have hit 
upon a plan?” 

“Tt is too wild, too impossible.” 

“ Tell it me, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Neville lowered her voice, and 
they continued to talk together almost in 





whispers, until the first streaks of dawn 
began to glow in the sky. 

Mrs. Neville, her face Fey and drawn, 
as though ten years had been added to 
her life, closed the long windows upon 
Roger’s retreating figure, replaced blind 
om curtain, and softly went up-stairs to 
her son’s room. She opened the door 
and stole to his bedside. Godfrey lay 
sleeping a sleep so still that she bent 
down to listen for his breathing, and 
passed her hand over his heavy hair. 
For one moment she looked upwards. 
She made a movement as if she would 
have knelt, then her face sank into her 
hands, and she uttered a low moan, and 
her heart sent out a cry of pain. ‘Oh, 
my boy, my boy! my love for you is idol- 
atry. I dare not, dare not pray, lest God 
should put it into my heart that I may not 
do evil, even for so inestimable a good. 
I cannot pray, I dare not pray.” 

More forlorn than at any time of her 
life Mrs. Neville crept away to her bed. 

_Every day passed quickly to Audine. 
The hours were scarcely long enough for 
all the occupations of her bright young 
life. Since Godfrey had been in the 
house, she had not seen so much of Mrs. 
Neville, partly from a feeling of shyness, 
partly from not liking to disturb her friend 
in the enjoyment of her son’s society. 

On the morning after Mrs. Neville’s 
conversation with Girwood, Audine was 
up early, long before breakfast, gathering 
a handtul of gardenias out of one of the 
hot-houses. She met Godfrey as she re- 
turned towards the house, and stopped to 
speak to him. 

“TI cannot shake hands,” she said, 
laughing, “for both are occupied.” 

One was full of flowers, the other en- 
gaged in keeping in order the numerous 

ogs that surrounded her. 

“What a beautiful Diana you would 
make!” cried Godfrey, suddenly. 

“Why should you not sculp — what is 
the word ?— sculpture me?” 

“ No, no,” he said, very sadly; “I have 
done with sculpture.” 

“You are suffering from having worked 
too hard,” said Audine. ‘“ Never mind; 
all great men go through the same; genius 
always suffers.” 

Godfrey sighed heavily. He looked so 
ill and depressed that Audine was grieved. 

“You have indeed been doing too 
much,” she said, in her sweet, sympa- 
thetic voice. “You must rest here, and 
yore amuse yourself with some little 
trifling thing. My Psyche would make a 
pretty little statuette,” she said, fondly 
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tting the head of the shivery little Ital- 
jan greyhound. 

“Rather a pretty piece of Dresden 
china.” 

“Yes. Is your mother up yet?” 

* No; I have seen her. She could not 
sleep last night, and she said she was very 
tired.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! perhaps I had 
better not disturb her.” 

“You disturb her! Oh no; you are 
like the fresh dew on a parched and 
thirsty land.” 

The color mounted into Audine’s face, 
and calling her dogs round her she went 
on to the house. Godfrey stood leaning 
against a tree, looking atter her with a 
strange look on his face — a hunted leok, 
as of one who would fain flee from scme- 
thing, but sees no loophole for escape’ 

Audine entered her friend’s room; the 
shutters were half closed, and in the dim 
light she saw Mrs. Neville lying in bed 
in an attitude of the deepest dejection, 
her face turned to the wall and hidden on 
her outstretched arms. She gave a deep 
sigh, almost a moan, as the girl came in. 
Audine thought she had never heard so 
sadasound. She started forward, threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed, and 
seizing Mrs. Neville’s hand, she cried, — 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, has something dread- 
ful happened? What is the matter?” 

She turned round quickly. 

“ Audine, my child, you startled me.” 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No, no; nonsense! Why should I 
be ill? I am quite well; and what should 
have happened?” She smiled a strange, 
forced smile; she put her pillows togeth- 
er, and sat upright in bed, with flushed 
cheeks, and eyes bright and glittering as 
if with fever. 

“T was just thinking of you, Audine,” 
she went on. 

“Then I am very glad I came. Will 
the smell of the gardenias be too much 
for you?” 

“No, they are delicious. Put them 
down here on my hands ; their cool petals 
are so pleasant to touch.” 

“T am sure you are feverish,” said Au- 
dine, anxiously. 

“No, my dear, I am as well as possible. 
Do not kneel on the floor like that —it 
fidgets me. Draw up that armchair by 
my bed; I want to look at you.” 

Audine did as she was told. 

“Did you meet Godfrey as you came 
in?” she asked, fixing her eyes on Au- 
dine’s face. 

“Yes, I did.” 
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“ And how do you think he looked?” 

“Very ill — tired and ill,” said Audine. 

“Ah, poor boy! no wonder he is ill!” 

“He has overworked himself,” said 
Audine, timidly. 

“ Yes, overworked and overstrained for 
a long time; and besides — Audine,” she 
said, very suddenly, “do you know what 
being in love is?” 

Audine blushed rosy red. “Of course 
I do, Aunt Mary,” she said. 

“Have you ever painted a vision in 
your mind of the man you would like to 
marry?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, eagerly. “My 
hero must be like Gunnar the Icelander, 

rand and tall, with a long, golden beard. 

e must be noble and chivalrous; and 
must love me dearly.” 

“ A charming ideal!” said Mrs. Neville, 
bitterly. ‘A mere great pink-and-white 
doll, with no genius and hardly any intel- 
lect.” 

“Intellect I should certainly require,” 
said Audine, smiling; “but genius makes 
its possessors so unhappy, that I do not 
think it a very enviable gift.” 

“Do you know that ba are talking 
nonsense, child?” cried Mrs. Neville, 
with her cheeks now flushed, and her 
hand trembling. “Who are you that you 
should deny the advantage of such a 
heaven-sent gift?” 

“I do not, indeed I do not deny it. On 
the contrary, I admire it beyond any- 
thing in the world. But, Aunt Mary, it 
makes me think of those beautiful Indian 
insects which shine more and more when 
they are in pain, and whose brilliancy is 
the greatest when suffering is at its 
height.” 

“A very fine sentiment, Audine!” 

The color rushed to Audine’s cheeks, 
the tears to her eyes, at the sarcasm. 
Mrs. Neville went on, — 

“And do you mean to say, that if an 
angel came to you with two gifts in his 
hand—one genius, with its crowns of 
fame, glory, triumph, and pain; the other 
happiness, with its attendant peace and 
calm, domesticity and repletion — you 
would choose happiness?” 

“If both came from God, and I might 
serve God equally with either, I would,” 
said Audine, seriously. 

“T had thought better of you, you tame- 
spirited little thing :” 

“ Aunt Mary, why are you so harsh to 
me to-day?” and Audine hid her face to 
hide the tears that would come. 

Mrs. Neville sighed impatiently. “If 
happiness is so pleasant a thing,” she 
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said, suddenly changing her tone, and 
speaking with a sort of forced lightness 
that puzzled Audine, “I want to talk to 
you about a scheme for amusing our 
neighbors.” 

“ Do tell me.” 
brightly. 

“TI want to have some fadleaux vi- 
vants /” 

“Quite delightful! I should enjoy it 
of all things. We will ask the very pret- 
tiest people.” 

“T have thought of several good sub- 
jects,” said Mrs. Neville, speaking very 
fast. ‘“ What do you think of a scene 
from the ‘Huguenots,’ and Rebecca and 
Rowena, and Nydia and Glaucus? One 
thing I have quite set my heart on.” She 
stopped as if out of breath. 

“Yes, dear Aunt Mary?” 

“‘] want to dress you up like Godfrey’s 
White Queen.” 

Mrs. Neville fell back upon her pil- 
lows, watching Audine’s face. 

“Very well,” said the girl, laughing, 
“if you do not think it too bold and pre- 
suming.” 

“No; it will make a pretty tableau. I 
have photographs. Besides, I know the 
drapery so well, I am sure I can manage 
it. Now, if you go, dear, I will get up, 
and we will begin our programme after 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, what fun! what fun! I must 
have out the costume-box and see what I 
can find.” ; 

She stooped to kiss Mrs. Neville, then 
rose up with a little cry, “Oh, my poor 
flowers !” 

They were quite crushed, bruised, and 
broken. 


Audine looked up again 


CHAPTER IX. 


AUDINE and Mrs. Neville spent some 
days entirely in the preparation for their 
entertainment. 

There were very few people invited to 
act: the two handsome daughters of a 
neighbor ; two cousins of the Fitzjameses, 
who lived about twelve miles off; God- 
frey Neville; and an old Indian colonel, 
with a picturesque white beard, who lived 
close by; but Audine resolved to do won- 
ders. The Davenports, who were tall 
and dark, appeared in various characters, 
as Rebecca and Rowena, Minna and 
Brenda, etc.; Godfrey made a handsome 
Glaucus, with fair little Ella Fitzjames for 
a Nydia; Mrs. Neville herself made a 
splendid Vandyke. 

When the day came, the carefully dark- 
ened room was crowded with guests, and 
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Audine, peeping through the thick baize 
curtain, felt her heart beat fast. 

The first scene was a great success: 
the performers stood admirably, the lights 
were perfectly arranged, and a storm of 
clapping followed. 

The pauses were filled up by music, 
picture succeeded picture, and the even- 
ing began to draw towards a close. 

“Godfrey,” whispered his mother, be- 
hind the scenes, “I wish you would go 
among the spectators now, for I want your 
artist-eye to judge of the effect of this 
yor ita leau, which I have arranged my- 
self.” 

Godfrey looked at her affectionately. 

“How pale you are, mother! do not 
overtire yourself.” And he went out and 
seated himself among the audience. 

There was an unusually long pause this 
time, and the music played on valiantly, 
then it became soft, and the curtain drew 
up suddenly. A low cry, hardly louder 
than an exclamation, burst from S“od- 
frey’s lips, and he bent forward, with ..'s 
eyes fixed on the tableau, and his hands 
grasping the arms of his chair almost con- 
vulsively. 

“ What is it? what is it?” he muttered, 
with clenched teeth. 

Audine stood on a cunningly devised 
white pedestal. She was dressed entirely 
in white ; the long folds hung as white and 
still-looking as marble itself; one of her 
hands held a long white veil over her 
head, and the shadow over her face con- 
cealed the warm hue of life, and made her 
a very statue, wonderfully like the White 
Queen. 

The tableau was greeted with a perfect 
storm of applause; so enthusiastic were 
they all that they did not notice Mrs. 
Neville’s appearance, looking very pale 
and nervous, nor did they see the form of 
Roger Girwood half concealed in a cor- 
ner, and watching with intense interest. 
Godfrey never moved. 

The music played on very softly, then 
Mrs. Neville advanced in front of the 
stage and said a few words; the buzz of 
applause ceased, and holding out her 
hand to Audine, the statue descended 
from her pedestal, and joined her friends. 

The mother looked round the room 
anxiously. Godfrey had disappeared. 

The guests and the actors now min- 
gled together, the lights were lit rapidly, 
and dancing began. 

Then Mrs. Neville stole away from her 
guests, and sought her son. She found 
Godfrey in his own room, sitting by the 
table, with his face hidden in his hands. 











Gently she laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der : “ Godfrey!” she said, ‘“‘ Godfrey!” 

He looked up, his eyes were haggard 
and wild. 

“ Godfrey, tell me, what are you think- 
ing? Why do you not speak?” 

“Ah me!” he said. “Oh, mother, 
what has come over me? I cannot be- 
lieve the sight of my own eyes —that 
statue!” 

“Yes.” 

“She is the real queen of my life. Is 
she not the White Queen? Here come 
down upon earth, to whom I am wed with 
a golden ring !” 

“ That statue was Audine.” 

“ Audine !— Audine!” and his head 
fell on his hands again. 

The mother’s blood ran cold. Were 
not reason and delusion battling for her 
son to-night? She must, she would save 
him. 

An hour passed by, then Godfrey raised 
his head suddenly; the whole expression 
of his face had changed, had become soft- 
ened and intensely weary. 

“ Mother,” he said, laying his head on 
her shoulder, “‘ I seem to have had a ter- 
rible dream. My White Queen,” he 
passed his hand over his brow, “is only 
a statue.” 

“ A beautiful piece of marble, Godfrey,” 
said his mother, eagerly. 

“ And the real White Queen is Audine, 
a lovely woman who can smile, and cry, 
and breathe.” 

“ Ay, and laugh and rejoice, Godfrey,” 
—she was watching anxiously. 

Then he suddenly sprang to his feet. 

“ What a fool I have been, mother!” he 
exclaimed. “ But the ring — can you ex- 
plain to me that horrible mystery?” 

“ Listen to me, Godfrey. Girwood has 
been examining the statue. Are you lis- 
tening?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“When you left off your work, how 
many fingers were carved?” 

“ All; only the palm of the hand was 
untouched.” 

“ On which did you place your ring ?” 

“TI do not know — | was mad.” 

“ Listen, Godfrey: could not those fin- 
gers have been removed, and the block 
which was to be reduced to the palm of 
the hand, converted into a new hand with 
closed fingers? could it have been done 
in a single night?” 

“But I was there; I must have 
heard.” 


“ You were drugged, Godfrey; we have 
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“ But who could have treated me so? I 
have no enemy on earth.” 

* Castaletti, I fear.” 

“But why? Mother, I cannot believe 
it.” 

“The drug was bought by him, Gir- 
wood has discovered; and the motive . . . 
was jealousy : he loved Audine.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! what a strange 
story you are telling me!” 

“You are worn out and weary, Godfrey ; 
sleep now, and to-morrow, please God, 
you will be quite well.” 

Mrs. Neville went down-stairs, but 
found the last guest departed, and the 
house shut up and dark: when she re- 
turned, Godfrey was asleep. In the 
morning he awoke, calm, refreshed, and 
restored to his own mind. 

Mrs. Neville very carefully avoided any 
allusion to the past: anxiously afraid of 
awakening his slumbering memory — she 
kept him always with her, and inces- 
santly occupied; she felt that her work 
was as yet only begun. 


CHAPTER X. 


SEVERAL weeks passed during which 
Mrs. Neville continued to throw Audine 
and her son constantly into each other’s 
society; as the winter came on and the 
weather prevented a life spent much out 
of doors, they were of necessity con- 
stantly together; and Mrs. Neville, who 
was a really clever woman, spared no en- 
deavor to draw them out, to lead them 
into arguments and discussions, and to 
make them daily more familiar compan- 
ions. Mrs. Burns saw and was uneasy; 
after many debates within herself she 
made up her mind as to her duty, and 
wrote to Colonel Fitzjames. 

Mrs. Neville thought that all was goin 
as she wished, that she would be spare 
any further wiles to bring about what she 
so earnestly desired, so her disappoint- 
ment was keen, when one morning God- 
frey came into her room, and said abrupt- 
ly, “ Mother, I am going to London; I 
must go back to my work.” 

“What is the matter, my dear boy?” 
“The matter?” he jumped up almost 
fiercely and pacing up and down the room, 
“ Mother, am I not human? Can I live 
under the same roof as Audine and not 
love her?” 

“ Godtrey!” faltered Mrs. Neville as 
white asasheet. “Why not? why should 
you not love her?” 

“T love that beautiful heavenly child? 
Oh no! I am not fit for that. I must 





evidence to prove that.” 


go.” 
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“But, Godfrey, what barrier should 
stand between you? Why are you 
afraid? Is it that you think you cannot 
win her heart?” 

“You torture me. Do you think noth- 
ing of this horrible hallucination (if it 
was a hallucination) which has stood be- 
tween me and my rest? O heavens! even 
now my brain reels. I cannot be certain 
that I am not still in the power of Hera 
come down from above — that I have not 
seen her white hand close on my golden 
ring.” 

“ Hush, hush!” 

“] know it is not so,” he went on; “I 
know it! I know it! But sometimes in 
agony it comes over me, do I know it? 
can I be certain? I believe I am not all 
right here,” he said with deep pathos, 
pressing his hand on his brow. “It must 
be something wrong — only in her pres- 
ence, when I see her sweet face, and hear 
the sound of her voice, all delusion van- 
ishes away, and I know that she is a 
beautiful mortal, and that I love her with 
a passing love.” 

“ Surel: , then, all is well, Godfrey,” 
said his mother, eagerly. ‘ Audine is 


very young i no one yet has spoken to 


her of love; her heart is free —she will 
not be hard to win.” 

“ Mother, mother, do not tempt me.” 

“What do you mean, Godfrey? your 
hesitation is incomprehensible to me. 
If you love the child, the most simple, 
straightforward thing is to win her heart, 
and make her your bride. Night and day 
I pray God for that.” 

There was a pause; when Godfrey 
spoke again his voice was deprecating 
and timid. 

“Do you think, mother, that I shall 
end as my father did?” 

** No, no.” 

“ Do you remember the misery of your 
life, my own dear mother? the bitter tears 
hone seen you shed when I was only a 

O ,” 

“Godfrey!” her voice was choked. 

“I love Audine so dearly that I dread 
such a future for her more than I could 
express.” 

“You are not like your father.” 

“IT am becoming so,” he answered, 
rather wildly. “I used to feel when he 
told me of the strange and terrible things 
he saw, that they would one day be visible 
to me also; but it is different with me. 
When the White Queen comes in and 
stands before me, she is not a vision of 
terror but a divine beauty; there is noth- 
ing fearful in her aspect: she brings all 
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beautiful and holy thoughts to my mind. 
The old attributes I strove to represent 
in her—the peace, and joy, and purity, 
and love —they float through my mind 
like a strain of hesneniby music, and when 
it passes away, my White Queen is no 
longer Hera, but Audine. I have not dis- 
entangled truth from fancy yet, mother.” 

Mrs. Neville sighed heavily. 

“Do not disappoint me, Godfrey,” she 
said, with a trembling voice. “Do not 
disappoint me so grievously as to give up 

our hope of winning Audine. I have 
eon for it for so long.” 

“ Mother, can you be so cruel to her?” 

“T care nothing for her in comparison 
with you; stay, Godfrey — hear me” — 
for he had drawn away his hand abruptly 
at her words; “I did not mean that. I 
love her dearly; it is that I do love her 
so dearly that I long for her to be my 
own daughter.” 

“And yet you would wed her to me, 
one you love dearly, when you know in 
your heart that you may be dooming her 
to untold misery.” 

“ You must not, you shall not say that, 
Godfrey! These delusions are your own 
imagination; use your will, be a man, 
determine to shake them off.” 

“ Perhaps ; some years hence.” 

Mrs. Neville felt almost in despair. 
Godfrey began again. 

“Tam right, mother. I will go back to 
my studio and work hard, and when I 
feel that I have rid myself of this horror 
that hangs over me, I will come back.” 

“You will be too late, Godfrey. Au- 
dine is young and lovely: when her 
brother comes back she will o into the 
great world; she will be admired and 
sought and won, while you are still bat- 
tling with a dream.” 

“ Surely, mother, I am right.” 

Mrs. Neville’s face suddenly grew very 
white, and she pressed her hands tightly 
together. Bending down her head she 
spoke very fast, — 

“Godfrey, have you ever thought of one 
thing? You have seen a great deal of 
Audine, have been constantly with her, 
have betrayed your feelings towards her 
more than you know of,—suppose she 
has also learned to love you?” 

“* Good heavens !” 

“T only say suppose ; but if it was so, 
my boy! Godfrey, Godfrey ! if it was so!” 

He covered his face with his hands; 
she tried to force them away. 

“Tell me, would you still go?” she 
said. 

“Do you think it is true, mother?” he 
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asked, suddenly. “ You cannot be deceiv- 
ing me; it would be too cruel.” 

“T only said suppose,” she said, trying 
to speak lightly. 

“ But do you think so? Has she given 
you any reason to think so? Tell me, I 
entreat.” 

“I... I think so;” herdry lips could 
hardly articulate the lie. Godfrey’s whole 
face lit up with an indescribable look of 
rapture. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried with that joy 
radiant in his eyes. “Oh, if I have in- 
deed won her love, my guardian angel! 
my sweet queen! May God shower down 
all his choicest gifts on her head, and 
bless me, me also, for her sake.” 

He threw himself on a stool at her feet, 
and ee her hands began to question 
her eagerly. 

“ Tell me, what makes you think so? 
can it betrue? Tellmeall youcan. Oh, 
is such a joy really to come to me?” 

“T can tell you nothing, Godfrey,” said 
his mother, forcing a smile. “ When the 
time comes, you must ask all this of her- 
self; all I beg of you is, that you submit 
to be guided by me.” 

“May I not go to her, and tell her how 
I love her?” 

“No, no—not yet; leave all to me. 
She is so young, Godfrey; give her time 
and be patient. Now, for the first time, 
begin your suit, and all will be well.” 

“If she will only give me some tiny 
sign of encouragement!” 

“T will tell her you are going; and if 
she asks you to stay, will that be enough?” 

“Enough! more than enough for me. 
I would go to the far end of the world to 
please her.” 

Mrs. Neville rose suddenly; a feeling 
came over her that she could bear this no 
longer. She had taken the- first step — 
there was no retreat possible now. 

“T will go to her at once,” she said, 
and left the room. 

Audine was half asleep by the fire, 
reading. She opened her eyes when Mrs. 
Neville came in. 

“T am so comfortable, aunt Mary,” she 
said, sleepily. 

“I have come to ask you to do some- 
thing for me!” said Mrs. Neville, sitting 
down. 

“ With all my heart.” 

Audine was awake in a second. Mrs. 
Neville went to the wash-hand-stand, 
poured out a glass of water and drank it 
down, then she came back to Audine. 

“The fact is, my dear, that Godfrey is 
going away.” 
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“ Now —at once?” 

“Yes; and, Audine, I do not want him 
to go. He has been ill, and is not well 
yet, and I am so anxious to keep him with 
me.” 

“Dear Aunt Mary!” cried Audine, 
“what canI do? Can you not persuade 
him?” 

“T cannot persuade him, but perhaps 
you could; he would do anything for 

ou.” 

“Oh, I will ask him, of course,” said 
Audine; “ but I am afraid that if he will 
not listen to you, he will not to me.” 

“It is quite a different thing,” said 
Mrs. Neville, decidedly. : 

“Yes; he might not refuse from cour- 
tesy; but still 1 must not bore him if he 
really wants to go.” 

“* My dear, dear child — bore him! He 
would go to the end of the world to serve 

ou.” 

Audine looked startled, then blushed 
rosy red at the thought which had passed 
through her mind. 

“J think it will bore him;” but Mrs. 
Neville would not let her draw back. 

“You have promised to ask him,” she 
said, eagerly. ‘“ Indeed, dear, I want him 
so very much to stay; it is so important 
both to him and to me.” 

“Very well, Aunt Mary,” said Audine ; 
“T will run down and ask him.” 

Mrs. Neville’s words, or rather the 
manner in which they had been uttered, 
awoke Audine’s self-consciousness. She 
felt uncomfortable and shy of the young 
sculptor; the shyness imparted a certain 
dignity to her slight figure, as she slowly 
went down to the drawing-room and up to 
the chimney-piece against which he was 
leanin 

“ I 
said, gently. “I think it would be much 
better that you should wey 8 

“You wish me to stay?” he said, very 
eagerly. 

“ Your mother wishes it; we both do,” 
she answered. He was looking at her so 
earnestly that the color again mantled in 
her cheek, and she turned away her face 
and looked into the fire. 

Godfrey made one step forward. “ Au- 
dine,” he said, softly—then stopping 
himself very suddenly, he left the room. 


Cage you will not go away,” she 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ BURNIE,” said Audine to her nurse, 
as she was brushing her hair that night, 
“when a man falls in love, how does he 
show it?” 

Mrs. Burns looked considerably star- 
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tled, but she preserved her presence of 
mind. 

“That depends, my dear, on the gentle- 
man; some show it a great deal more 
than others.” 

“ Oh, I never saw any one in love, Bur- 
nie, so I want to know how you know 
whether they are in love or not.” 

“It is not always very easy to say, 
Miss Audine. Some talk very much, some 
get very stiff, and some very flighty; 
some never speak at all. I’ve known one 
who would go all the way round the room, 
touching every chair and table in it, 
rather than walk straight; and one I 
knew who was always walking backwards 
instead of standing still.” 

Audine laughed. 

“ And are hese the only signs? How 
are they to be distinguished from ordinary 
shyness? Is there no other means of 
telling?” 

“Very little else until the proposal 
comes off, miss. Sometimes they use 
the young lady’s Christian name by mis- 
take, which betrays who is always in their 
thoughts. 

Audine started. 

“ But you hold your head a little more 
steady, my dear, for a good last brush. 
Whatever’s put gentlemen into your mind 
to-night, dear?” 

“Oh, nothing!” 

“ You will know all about it when your 
time comes, Miss Audine; but don’t you 
go —s about nonsense things when 
the colonel is away.” 

“I wish he would come back, Burnie,” 
she sighed. 

“ Well, the best part of the year is over, 
and I should not be a bit surprised if he 
was home sooner than you think.” 

“ How delightful it would be!” cried 
Audine. 

Godfrey Neville began his suit. He 
lingered about the drawing-room; he 
sought Audine’s opinion and advice on 
every subject; he listened to her with 
deference; he followed her movements 
with wistful eyes, and tried hard to per- 
suade himself that his mother was right, 
and that the new reserve and shyness 
which she showed towards him were only 
the results of an unknown deep feeling. 

Meanwhile he found his mind gradually 
clearing itself from the strange medley of 
fancies which had tormented him so long, 
and one only object engrossed his 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Neville watched it all with painful 
interest. In every way she endeavored 
to bring the two into conversation; and 
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when she and Audine were by themselves 
she would always be talking of Godfrey — 
of his beauty, his genius, the kindness of 
his disposition. Audine felt soon nothin 
but a great wish to get away from Leal- 
stone, and a longing for her brother which 
often made her very unhappy. She was 
oppressed by Godfrey’s attentions, and 
longed to be freed from them; and it re- 
quired all her loving sympathy with the 
feelings of others not to show Mrs. Nev- 
ille that the constant conversation about 
her son wearied her. She could not un- 
derstand what it was that made Mrs. 
Neville watch her so anxiously with such 
scrutinizing eyes. 

One day Godfrey was obliged to dine 
out. He would have refused, but his 
mother would not permit it — she thought 
it better to have Audine quietly to herself 
for once. 

When she heard of it, Audine childishly 
skipped for joy —she could not conceal 
her pleasure. 

They counter-ordered the late dinner 
and substituted a comfortable tea, over 
which Mrs. Neville and Audine became 
quite merry and natural again, and Audine 
felt happier than she had done for weeks. 
But it. was not to last; tea over, they re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and checking 
Audine’s impulse to sit on the hearth-rug 
and romp with the dogs, Mrs. Neville 
drew her down on the sofa, saying that 
she had something very serious to say to 
her. 

Poor Audine turned pale; she dreaded 
what was coming, and she put her hands 
over her face and cried, “Oh, not to- 
night, Aunt Mary — not to-night!” 

“Do not be childish, Audine,” said 
Mrs. Neville, rather sharply. “I really 
must talk to you.” 

Audine withdrew her hands, and look- 
ing up wistfully said, “ Very well.” 

“ Audine,” began Mrs. Neville, solemn- 
ly, “ you are no longer a child; you have 
arrived at an age at which a girl begins to 
acquire power over the happiness of 
others.” 

Audine lowered her face. 

“My Audine, that power is a gift of 
great responsibility. Do you understand 
me?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“And cannot be too carefully used,” 
went on Mrs. Neville, restlessly twisting 
her fingers together. “If a man’s whole 
happiness depends upon a woman, it is 
a great responsibility for her; if she has 
encouraged him the responsibility is much 
greater, is it not?” 
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“ Yes,” again murmured Audine. 

“ And you have done that, my darling ; 
your sweet ways and looks have taught 
Godfrey to love you. It has made me so 
very happy,” she went on with a trem- 
bling voice, “for it will make you my own 
dear little daughter. 

But Audine, with a dignity all her own, 
had drawn back, and was looking at her 
friend with her clear eyes. “You are 
mistaken, Aunt Mary,” she said. “ You 
do not mean what you say.” 

“JT do mean it. I know how ver 
young you are, and I feared that if God- 

rey were himself to speak to you first, 
you would sa 

“] would answer him as I answer you, 
Aunt Mary.” 

“* And how is that, my child? My 
dear child, can you love him?” 

“Oh no, no.” 

“ Then all this time you have been de- 
ceiving my poor boy, heartless, cruel girl! 
— leading him on to his own destruction ; 
walking with him, talking to him, and let- 
ting him believe that you saw and valued 
his love.” 

Audine became very white, and all her 
courage fled; she trembled as if caught 
in a trap. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, I know nothing of 
these things! Did I encourage him? 
What does it mean? Oh, I hope not.” 

“ You have taught him to love you as 
few men love; you have destroyed his 
future, ruined his hopes. Oh, Audine !” 
and Mrs. Neville caught her hands and 
looked eagerly into her face. 

* What can I do?” cried the poor child. 
“Indeed I did not mean it. I do not love 
him. I never can.” 

Mrs. Neville looked at her with a look 
almost of hatred in her face; then a 
moan burst from her lips, and she said, 
“Oh, what a fatal thing love for you is, 
= ! first Castaletti, and now my God- 

rey!” 

how Mrs. Neville was terrified at the 
effect of her words: every trace of color 
fled from Audine’s lips, her eyes became 
distended. 

“What!” she gasped. 
Say?” 

“T said,” repeated Mrs. Neville, wildly, 
“that the love of you will be as fatal to 
Godfrey as it was to Castaletti.” 

“God help me!” cried Audine, with a 
piteous cry; and she fell forward in a 
death-like fainting-fit, striking her head 
violently on the marble fender. Greatly 
terrified as she was, Mrs. Neville would 
not ring for help — her work was but half 


“ What do you 
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done: idolatrous in her love for her son, 
to Audine she was pitiless. She laid her 
on the sofa, bathed her forehead with eau- 
de-Cologne, and sat fanning her eagerly 
until she opened her eyes. Audine looked 
round her wildly. 

“Was it love for me? Oh, Aunt Mary, 
was it that that killed him? did he go 
from me to that horrible death?” and A x 
clung to Mrs. Neville, trembling vio- 
lently. 

“It was unfortunate,” said Mrs. Ne- 
ville, with dry lips; “but the effect of 
love is overwhelming to some men; it has 
driven them to all sorts of desperate 
actions.” 

“Was it that?” . 

“T will not deceive you, Audine; it 
may not have been his body that was 
found — the condition of the ——” 

“Oh, stop, stop!” cried Audine, shud- 
dering. ‘“ How shall I bear it? what can 
I do?” 

Mrs. Neville bent towards her, and 
whispered, in words that sounded almost 
like a hiss,— 

“ Save Godfrey from such a fate.” 

Audine sank back, pressing her hands 
convulsively over her brow. 

“Aunt Mary,” she cried, “I have no 
mother !” 

Mrs. Neville hesitated for one moment, 
during which the good battled with the 
evil in her heart ; then she said, in a voice 
which the very emotion she strove to con- 
trol made very cold,— ; 

“T would not urge you for the world, 
Audine; you must act of your own free 
will, You shall never say that I in- 
fluenced your decision.” 

* Will you not help me?” 

“TI cannot; I am too much interested, 
I am too much terrified when I think of 
what the result of your refusal might be 
—it takes away my power to help you.” 

Audine rose to her feet panting. 

“ Give me time to think,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, take time, but do not keep 
me too long in suspense; tell me soon, 
Audine.” 

“TJ will.” 

“And oh, my dear child,” cried Mrs. 
Neville, following her to the door, “ask 
no counsellor but your own heart; do not 
talk to your nurse about it — promise 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Audine, and she 
went up-stairs. She threw herself on her 
bed, covering her face with her hands, 
trying to think; but only one overwhelm- 
ing thought was with her. 

“She says it was my doing, my fault; 
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am guilty of his death.” Then through 
the darkness she could fancy she saw the 
satyr-like face of Castaletti, always watch- 
ing her. Her head ached terribly: she 
was unconscious of the blow she had re- 
ceived in falling, and wondered vaguely 
at the violent pain. A grievous sense of 
self-pity came over her—she felt as if 
she had lost all the happiness of her 


youth, that now she must c with her 
a regret and horror to her dying day. 
What should she do? Then with a 


thrill almost of bodily pain she remem- 
bered Mrs. Neville’s words, “ Save God- 
frey from such a fate.” From such a 
fate! Would he also die, and for her 
sake? A terror of herself came over her: 
she rose hurriedly from her bed and lit 
the candles; she glanced at herself in 
the glass, and was startled by the white 
face she saw with bloodless lips and dis- 
tended eyes. She hastily smoothed her 
hair and went swiftly along the passage 
to Burns’s room, where her old nurse was 
sitting half asleep, waiting for her young 
mistress’s bell. 

Audine put a strong restraint upon her- 
self; the strength a her feelings made 
her act well; but had Burns been fully 
awake, she could not have been deceived 
in her child. 

“ Burnie,” said Audine, leaning on the 
back of her chair, “I have been reading 
a very strange novel; it has made me 
nervous. The rejected lover killed him- 
self. Tell me, Burnie, do such things 
happen in real life?” 

“ My dear, I have often told you not to 
go reading those sorts of nonsense before 
going to bed. Lovers, indeed!” 

“ Do they ever in real life?” 

“T never knew but one fret much, 
Miss Audine, and scores of others who 
married another woman within a year.” 

“And that one case?” faltered Au- 
dine. 

“Tt was a peculiar one, my dear. The 
girl was a neighbor of ours at home, 

ester Brown, and very pretty, and she 
led him on to think she liked him above 
a bit, and then made a fool of him at last. 
He was not over-wise, poor lad, and he 
went quietly away tothe river. He might 
have fallen in — perhaps he did — but all 
the neighbors put it down to her score.” 

“ Oh, Burnie!” 

Burns jumped up at the tone of her 
vance. “What is it, my child? what is 
me 

“Do not keep me — let me go; I must 
go down-stairs.” 
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he killed himself for my fatal love! I 


“My dear, you had much better come 
to bed.” 

“No, no—let me go,” and Audine 
broke from her detaining hands and ran 
down-stairs. 

Mrs. Neville was still in the drawing- 
room, but the lights were all put out save 
one hand-candle and the remains of the 
fire. Audine went swiftly up to her. 

“TI am come,” she said. 

“And you consent, my Audine, my 
child?” 

6“ Yes.” 

“You will be my Godfrey’s wife, the 
joy and happiness of us all?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let me kiss you, Audine. How happy 
you have made me, you little know.” 

But Audine recoiled from her touch. 

At that moment the hall-door opened 
with a latch-key; some one came in— 
they could hear his footsteps. 

“Ts that Castaletti?” said Audine, sud- 
denly. 

“Audine, you are dreaming! It is 
Godfrey. Wait here, my darling; I will 
send him to you.” 

And she left the room. 

Audine retreated into the very farthest 
corner, pressing back against the wall, 
with her hands clasped on her breast, and 
waited. One moment—it seemed an 
hour — and Godfrey came in. 

“Is it true, Audine? Does my mother 
say truth indeed?” 

“Yes.” Again that fatal word. 

“ And you will be all my own, my dar- 
ling — the light of my life?” 

Audine could bear no more; and when 
he would fain have poured out to her all 
the love of his heart, she tore herself 
from his hands, and fled from him in ter- 
ror too great for words. 

Godfrey and his mother sat up late that 
night, talking in eager tones. 


CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN the Nevilles met at breakfast on 
the following morning, Audine did not 
appear. More than an hour passed, and 
Mrs. Neville became uneasy at her ab- 
sence. At last she got up, left off pre- 
tending to eat her breakfast, and went 
up-stairs to see what made Audine so late. 

At the door of her room Mrs. Burns 
met her, looking exceedingly stiff and 
severe. 

“J think you had better not go in, 
ma’am,” she said, very coldly. “Miss 
Audine has been very ill all night.” 

“Ill! Have you sent for the doctor?” 

“] have taken that liberty, ma’am. In- 
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deed, you had better not go in till he 
comes.” 

“Why did you not come for me?” said 
Mrs. Neville. “It was very wrong of 

ou.” 
‘ At this moment Audine called out in a 
high, clear voice, “Aunt Mary!” And 
Mrs. Neville pushed past the nurse, and 
went in. 

The young girl was sitting up in bed, 
all her long brown hair floating behind 
her; and she was speaking in a very rapid, 
confused way. She caught hold of Mrs. 
Neville’s hands. 

“ Nothing, nothing can save him!” she 
said. “They are going to throw him 
down the shaft; and all the neighbors 
blame me, and say it was love for me that 
killed him. Oh, George,George! I wish 
he would not watch me so.” She clung 
suddenly to Mrs. Neville. “ He watches 
me, half crouching down; and I know he 
is there even when I am asleep, and he 
says such strange things. The White 
Queen! Godfrey has a bride already. 
Who said that? And why did he tell me? 
What is Godfrey’s bride to me? There 
is no perfection like his bride. He is 
hers, all hers. He is mad, and has given 
himself to her. What did he mean? And 
then he went away, poor soul, to the river- 
side. Sing willow, willow, all the green 
willow. What is that?” 

So suddenly she started and pointed 
into vacancy, that an intense terror seized 
them. 

“There! there! there! What is it? 
Who is it? Is it dead, or does it still 
move? Will no one tell me who it is? 
Oh, heaven ! is it Godfrey, or that other?” 

All day the delirium increased. The 
doctor, when he saw her, sent away his 
carriage, and refused to leave her side. 
“ She must have had some terrible shock,” 
he said to Mrs. Neville. And the poor 
woman wept tears of bitter grief and re- 
morse. All day getting worse and worse, 
Audine’s voice, that used to be so soft 
and sweet, grew so loud and wild that no 
one could have recognized the sound. 
Now she would implore Mrs. Neville to 
help her—to save her from her fate; 
then call her brother till the house seemed 
to ring with his name. But one ever- 
present horror seemed to haunt her — 
Castaletti’s face watching her; and some- 
times, in her struggles to escape from it, 
it required all Mrs. Neville’s and Burns’s 
united strength to keep her in bed. 

So the long days came to an end one 
after another, and brought no relief. All 
day Godfrey wandered about in aimless 
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misery. He would sit down and endeavor 
to read, then spring up and pace the room, 
or sit with his face hidden, every sense 
sharpened to hear sounds from the sick- 
room. Then, for hours together, he 
would wait on the stairs, till the sound of 
that beloved voice, never ceasing, never 
changing in its unnatural tone, became 
more than he could bear; and he would 
dash away out of the house — anywhere 
—toescape. In the evening his mother 
would come to him; but she was changed. 
She seemed as if she could hardly bear to 
meet his eye; and she would give her 
hopeless news without any softening 
words, and go back as quickly as she 
could. And the days passed on. 

Then came a letter from Colonel Fitz- 
james; he was on his way—would be 
here in a few days. In anguish the 
thought suggested itself to all those 
watchers, would he be in time? 

The doctors spoke of a strangely de- 
pressed nervous system, aggravated by 
the violent blow on the head which she 
had received, which had produced this 
terrible brain-fever. 

At last —it was in the dead of night — 
her voice died suddenly away, and was 
succeeded by so awful and profound a 
stillness that they knew not how to bear 
it. 

When morning dawned they said she 
was just alive, that was all: the heart 
still beat, the faint breath still dimmed 
the mirror, but all hope was over —the 
exhaustion seemed beyond remedies. 
Godfrey stood outside her door, listening 
to the softest movement within. 

At last they set the door wide open for 
air, and he stole in. They were all stand- 
ing motionless round her, watching the 
ivory-white of her cheek, the hali-shut 
eyes, the half-closed lips. The doctor 
bent suddenly down, and put his hand on 
her heart. 

Mrs. Neville gave him one wild look, 
and he shook his head sorrowfully. God- 
frey saw, and could bear no more; he 
turned and rushed down-stairs —down 
into the room in which he had last seen 
her, and he leaned against the wall 
against which she had leaned when he 
had held her hands and for one short sec- 
ond pressed her to his heart. His mother 
followed him, cold as ice, with burning 
color on her cheeks. 

“She is dead, Godfrey,” she said, in a 
voice out of which all the tone had gone 
— “she is dead, and I have killed her.” 

Godfrey grasped her arm. “Speak, 
woman ! what do you mean?” 
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“TI deceived her and you. Oh, Godfrey, 
be merciful ! ” 

“ Then it is not true? 
me!” 

“ Godfrey !” 

“Itis not true! you have broken our 
hearts, and betrayed us both by a lie.” 

“ Godfrey !” 

But he threw her from him, and was 
one — gone before she could hold him 
ast, and had left her alone in her bitter 

woe. 

Meanwhile quick steps had mounted 
the stairs — steps that had not been there 
for many a day —and had gone straight 
to Audine’s room. 

“They told me I was too late,” cried 
Colonel Fitzjames; his voice sounded 
strangely loud, and they all drew back, 
and allowed him to approach and kneel 
beside her. 

“Oh, my God, I am not too late! Au- 
dine! my darling, my precious one, look 
up! Audine!” 

Did that voice really bring her back 
from the grave? Were their prayers 
keeping her with them? A moment, a 
few seconds more, and the pure’ spirit 
would have returned to God who gave it. 
But no; from the shore of the dark river 
the angels brought her back, once more 
to take up the burden and heat of the day. 

A little quiver of the eyelid, not more 
than the effect of the softest breath of air 
passing over the petals of a flower — they 
watched in breathless anxiety — then over 
her lips came a smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness; the angels were bidding her fare- 
well, were winging their way home again 
and leaving her behind. 

The doctor put brandy to her lips — 
thank God, she swallowed that!—then 
her head fell back and her eyes closed. 
In terror Colonel Fitzjames bent down. 

“ No, no,” said the old doctor, uncon- 
sciously using Bible words, “she is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” 

The hush of the house was unbroken; 
no one moved but to give her what was 
needful — they hardly dared to breathe. 

When Audine again opened her eyes, 
they rested on her brother with such a 
look of trust and peace that the tears fell 
fast from his own, and his whole soul 
went up to God in passionate thankful- 
ness that he had spared to him the be- 
loved sister, who was to him as dear as 
his own child would have been. 


She did notlove 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. NEVILLE confessed all. She 
strove neither to conceal anything nor to 
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shelter herself from blame, but told all — 
her reason for so passionate a wish that 
Audine should marry her son, and the 
fatal deceit she had practised to bring it 
about. At first Colonel Fitzjames could 
not forgive it: his first words were bit- 
ter reproaches ; but in the thankfulness of 
watching the daily change and improve- 
ment in his Audine, he gradually began 
to resume his old manner with her, and 
she felt herself pardoned by him. But 
she could not forgive herself, and the 
bitter pain of that time was increased ten- 
fold by Godfrey’s disappearance. When 
he rushed out of that house believing 
Audine to be dead, he had never re- 
turned; and all she knew was that, by 
her wish, Girwood was wandering from 
place to place seeking him. She dared 
- think of what his state of mind might 
e. 

Audine’s recovery was very slow. 
Long after the fever left her she was very 
nervous, and would be constantly en- 
treating her brother to assure her over 
and over again that Castaletti’s death had 
—a to do with her. She would wake 
up in the night in an agony of terror, and 
nothing would calm her but his presence; 
and it was many weeks before she grew 
strong enough to battle.with this dread, 
and overcome it; and they feared that it 
would take years before Mrs. Neville’s 
fatal words would vanish from her mind. 

When the early spring set in Audine 
was allowed to come down-stairs. The 
first sight of Mrs. Neville, shortly after 
her return to consciousness, had so dan- 
gerously excited her, that they were not 
allowed to meet again; and without the 
comfort of feeling that she could be of 
use, the time seemed preternaturally long 
to the poor woman. 

A mild, warm spring set in; there were 
brilliant days, such as often come for a 
short time in March, when Audine first 
came down into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Neville did not venture to ask whether 
she might see her; and Colonel Fitz- 
james, having forgotten the fact of her 
exclusion, did not say anything about it; 
and as the hour drew near at which the 
little invalid was to appear, she felt her 
heart beating very fast with anxiety and 
anticipation. She had rearranged the 
room completely,— it hardly looked the 
same: a large sofa, flanked by a screen, 
was drawn up to the window; a little ta- 
ble covered with books and snowdrops 
close to it; a pretty lace quilt, —all to 
look as bright and cheerful as possible. 
She was still standing inspecting all her 











arrangements, when Burns came in to see 
if everything was ready. When she saw 
Mrs. Neville she stopped and would have 
retreated with a very stiff curtsy; but 
Mrs. Neville stopped her, involuntarily 
twisting her hands in her nervousness. 

“ Burns, do you think I might see Miss 
Fitzjames? Would it hurt her now?” 

“T can’t say, ma’am.” 

“ But what do you think? I doso long 
to see her! but I would not do her harm 
for the world.” 

“No, ma’am, harm enough has been 
done already,” said the nurse. 

“ Oh, do tell me! I dare not doit on 
my own responsibility”? — and the tears 
rose to her eyes. 

“T can’t take it upon myself to say, 
ma’am,” repeated Burns. 

“And has she never asked for me? 
never mentioned my name?” 

“ She talked of you incessantly, enough 
for me to understand perfectly well what 
she meant, but never to ask for you.” 

“ Burns, — are you so unfriendly to 
me? you are changed.” 

Burns was trembling with suppressed 
feeling. “I can’t say, ma’am; things 
have changed, and them as causes things 
to change, should not wonder to find them 
so.” 

“But in nothing have I changed to 
ou,” said Mrs. Neville, haughtily; but 
urns’s feelings would no longer be con- 

trolled. 

“Men are not like women, ma’am, and 
I can see it’s all dead and buried like with 
the colonel; but I can never forgive you 
— not if a thousand years passed over my 
head, and you asked pardon every day of 
the thousand. To take and deceive my 
young lady, and she a motherless child! 

beg your pardon, ma’am; and if you 
are offended I cannot help it, for you 
brought it on yourself” —and without 
waiting for an answer Burns curtsied and 
left the room. 

Mrs. Neville’s first feeling was intense 
indignation, but to her crushed spirit 
soon came the relief of tears: she was 
reaping the sad fruits of ill-doing. She 
would not attempt to see Audine after 
that, until one day that she received a 
message from the invalid herself, begging 
her to come to her. 

As she was going, Colonel Fitzjames 
met her and asked her to speak to him in 
the library first. He looked nervous and 
hesitating, as if he hardly knew how to 

in. 

a What have you got to say to me, 
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George?” she said. “If it is to warn me | considered it a matter of grave importance 
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not to agitate Audine, I will tell you be- 
forehand that I will be very careful.” 

“The fact is, Mrs. N eville,” he began, 
“that one fixed, strong idea has remained 
in Audine’s mind, that she is —in fact, 
that her engagement to your son stands 
as it did.” 

Mrs. Neville started; he went on: “It 
is a difficult thing to say, and I would not 
hurt your feelings if I could help it, but I 
cannot allow such an engagement. I was 
a fool to trust her out of my own sight. 
I do not mean to distress you,” he said, 
seeing that she had covered her face with 
her hands, “but I must beg you to do all 
in your power to undo the mischief — to 
make her feel that she is absolutely free. 
Do not speak to her about it unless she 
begins. Now, shall we go?” 

Mrs. Neville followed him; her heart 
was too full for speech. Just outside the 
door she paused to take breath. How 
would Audine receive her? What would 
she say and do? 

In another moment she found herself 
kneeling by the sofa, warmly kissed, and 
struggling hard to suppress her tears. 

Not till she was seated quietly opposite 
to her did Mrs. Neville see how much 
Audine was changed; it was more than 
the loss of her long hair and the soft pink 
of her cheek could effect. Though she 
was as charming as ever, perhaps more 
so, her life had be something out of it 
that would never come back, —she was 
no longer a child. 

They passed a quiet, still evening to- 
gether, Colonel Fitzjames reading “ The 
Antiquary” aloud, Audine pretending to 
knit, but leaving the white wool idle in 
her lap. When the clock struck nine, 
Colonel Fitzjames went away to call Burns 
to help him to carry her up-stairs ; he had 
scarcely left the room when Audine held 
out her thin little hand and said, “* Where 
is Mr. Neville, Aunt Mary?” 

Mrs. Neville never had much presence 
of mind, and now she lost it altogether ; 
she covered her face with her hands, say- 
ing piteously,— 

“ Oh, Audine, I do not know!” 

She was terrified out of her senses, for 
Audine fell back heavily and fainted away. 

To call for help, to be hastily pushed 
aside out of the way, was the work of a 
moment, and she found herself alone. 

Audine did not again leave her room 
for some days; she was incessantly ask- 
ing about Godfrey, and they invented all 
sorts of answers. Her anxiety made her 
too acute for deception, and the doctor 
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that her mind should be set at rest, and 
still there was nothing to say. 

Mrs. Neville, no longer admitted to 
Audine’s presence, became so miserably, 
irritably anxious, that at last she could no 
longer bear it, and she made up her mind 
to go to London to Girwood, and wait 
there for tidings of her son. 

All agitation and excitement were to be 
kept from Audine; the doctor warned 
Mrs. Neville that this was of paramount 
importance, and it seemed to strike her 
with an additional pang, she had so longed 
to unburden herself to Audine, to entreat 
her pardon. She passed one whole morn- 
ing in bitter tears, then she determined 
that she would go away in the night with- 
out any farewell. She told her plan to 
Colonel Fitzjames, and he thanked her 
with a warmth which it was sweet to her 
to remember afterwards. So when all 
were asleep but her own servants and 
Colonel Fitzjames, Mrs. Neville stole up 
to Audine’s room for one last look. 

She felt as if her heart was bursting as 
she looked on the sleeping girl, her little 
face so white and fragile, the slender 
hands clasped over her head, so thin and 
transparent that every blue vein was visi- 
ble. Her chest heaved with sobs, she 
fell on her knees and prayed as she never 
had prayed before ; and as Colonel Fitz- 
james led her away to her carriage, she 
a with her hands, as if blind to all 

ut the intensity of her own pain. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE keen, cold air blew on Mrs. Ne- 
ville’s face as she drove up the Thames 
embankment; it was so cold and chilly 
that she drew her shawl tightly round her. 
The river stirred and shivered under the 
air, and as yet there was no busy life, 
no hurrying to and fro in the shadow- 
less twilight. Gaunt and grim rose the 
great figure-heads in Girwood’s Yard. A 
—— wonder passed through Mrs. 
Neville’s mind, whether, when the whole 
city slept, these great figures received the 
power of speech, and told each other tales 
of the days gone by. 

She rang the bell, dismissing her cab, 
and the door was opened at once by the 
owner of the house. He seemed to show 
no surprise at seeing her, but said in a 
whisper, “I have brought him home; will 
you come to him at once?” 

“Ah, thank God! and how ” she 
moe for Girwood shook his head sor- 
rowtully and walked on before her. It 
was dark in the passages, and the candle 
he carried across the yard seemed a 
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strange contrast in its red, garish light to 
the cold blue air. 

On to the studio they went; then Gir- 
wood whispered, “I have had the ring 
removed; do not contradict a word he 
says, I beseech you.” 

e slid back the door and went in. 

The studio was brilliantly illuminated, 
as it used to be, and all the vases were 
full of tulips and other spring flowers. 
In the midst of it, before the fatal statue, 
stood Godfrey. He was in deep mourn- 
ing. When he saw his mother he smiled 
a strange, pathetic smile, and began to 
speak in a voice as if he were speaking 
in a dream. 

“When the world was young, Hera 
came down from heaven, divinely beauti- 
ful and good, and I wed her with a golden 
ring, two thousand years ago, mother — 
two thousand years ago. And while she 
remained upon earth, all was joy; wars 
ceased in all the lands, and sorrow van- 
ished away.” 

Mrs. Neville watched him in tearless 
agony. 

“ But when the ages rolled on, and day- 
light ~— into evening, and the twi- 
light of the world began, her spirit left 
me, and she is now a cold and lifeless 
stone. Look!” 

“God help me!” cried the unhappy 
mother. He paid no heed to her words, 
but went on. 

“I cannot tell how it was — whether it 
was a dream, a wild vision of the night — 
but the room was all full of faces, and a 
voice cried, ‘ She is dead.’ I heard them 
call her name once, twice, thrice! ‘ Au- 
dine! Audine! Audine!’ and then when 
I looked they had borne her away, and I 
was alone with that.” He stretched out 
both hands to the statue. “And that 
lives not, breathes not, speaks not; it is 
a lifeless, soulless stone. But twilight 
grows into darkness, and the night of the 
world will soon begin.” 

The great dread of her life had come 
upon Mrs. Neville, reason had forsaken 
her son. 

She took rooms close to Girwood’s 
Yard, and spent every day in that agonized 
watch for some sign of improvement, 
some gleam of hope in his condition. 

They telegraphed these short lines to 
Colonel Fitzjames: “Found Godfrey 
here ; shall remain with him.” 

The relief was very great. He has- 
tened at once to Audine with the news, 
and it was wonderful to see what rapid 
progress she made towards recovery 
when the anxiety was over. 
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The doctor now strongly urged that 
they should go abroad. To Audine the 
idea of a journey in Italy was perfectly 
delightful. She had never travelled, and 
her anticipation of all the wonders she 
was to see made her brother fear that she 
might be disappointed; but this new turn 
to her thoughts was a great boon, and 
made her almost forget her troubles. 

Colonel Fitzjames sent for books for 
her: Mrs. Jameson’s “Lives of the 
Saints,” Murrays, and Baedekers. All 
were, however, thrown aside when she 
had got possession of “ The History of 
Christian Art,” which she studied with 
extreme delight. 

There was no reason to put off their 
start. They proposed to spend the rest 
of April and all May in Florence; and 
when it grew too hot to remain in Italy, 
to go up to the Lakes and finish bya tour 
in Switzerland. 


CHAPTER XvV.°* 


THE brilliant sun shone down on the 
streets of Florence, a cloudless sky of ex- 
uisite blue, and the air full of the inef: 
able sweetness of an Italian May. 

Audine had enjoyed herself beyond her 
greatest expectations — scenery, galleries, 
all was one continued source of delight. 
Her health had improved, her mind de- 
veloped, and Colonel Fitzjames had every 
reason to be proud of the admiration his 
lovely young sister excited wherever she 
appeared. 

It was growing too hot for Florence, 
they must turn their steps to the cooler 
and more bracing Switzerland; but yet 
they lingered on —these hot days were 
so delicious. They had finished their 
self-appointed task of sight-seeing, and 
now had only to enjoy themselves ; going 
again to cach favorite resort when and as 
often as they pleased. 

Two days before the day appointed for 
their departure, Colonel Fitzjames re- 
ceived a long letter from Mrs. Neville. 
Its black seal made him at once hide it 
from his sister’s sight; but after reading 
it through, he determined to conceal 
nothing from her, but tell her as gently 
and considerately as he could that poor 
Godfrey’s troubled spirit was at rest. 

Audine was seated by the window look- 
ing on the sunlit Arno; her eyes were 
dim with crying as her brother read aloud 
her dear old friend’s letter : — 


“My DEAR GEORGE,— Perhaps you 
may have seen in the papers my loss — 
the death of my Godfrey. Perhaps Au- 
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dine knows, or it may be that you have 
thought it best to conceal it from her: 
some sf po may be able to show her 
this. I write incoherently you must 
not blame me. He is lying in the studio, 
and I have just been in there to say my 
last good-bye, and at this very moment 
they are hiding him away from my sight. 
After to-morrow is over I shall be better. 
He looks so beautiful in death : calm and 
still as marble, and all the wild pain gone 
from his face, the deep lines from his 
brow. You heard, perhaps, of the awful 
fever that came on, of the delirium of in- 
describable horror. Three days before 
his death the fever left him, and when the 
sanity came back to his eyes, the doctor 
said, ‘He must die.’ My heart would 
have broken then, but it has become like 
a stone in my breast, and I seem to have 
outlived its life. 

“On Friday morning the delirium 
ceased, and all day long he lay holding 
my hand, now and then saying soft loving 
words, always watching every movement 
that I made. 

“ All Saturday he lay half asleep, and 
his pulse growing very faint. On Sunday 
a clergyman came in, and Godfrey seemed 
to listen to his words, but he did not 
speak; perhaps he no longer had the 
power. 

“ Girwood brought in a great nosegay 
of flowers, and about eleven o’clock the 
church-bells began to ring, far and near, 
and all down the river-side, and Godfrey 
listening smiled. They had not ceased 
when the priest knelt down and read that 
prayer, the last: when the last words were 
said, his lips were moving. I heard three 
times ‘Audine! Audine! Audine!’ and 
all was over. 

“ They have laid him in his coffin, the 
are hiding him from my sight; he was all 
that God had left to me on earth. Oh, 
George, do you think he will let me die 
soon ? 

“Kiss Audine for me. You will not 
keep me from her when you both come 
home? Oh, what shall I do? what shall 
I do? — Your affectionate 

Mary NEVILLE.” 


Colonel Fitzjames laid down the letter, 
for Audine was sobbing in his arms. 

“What shall we do, Audine?” 

“George, she must come to us! she 
must never leave us now!” 

And so it was. The poor mother, 
broken in health and spirits, rejoined her 
friends to be comforted by their loving 
care. 
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Girwood, no longer young, took a mor- 
bid horror of the stone-yard near the 
river, and he sold the business. Mrs. 
Neville, who could never endure the sight 
of Godfrey’s ill-fated statue, entreated 
him to find a purchaser for it for his own 
benefit, which, after some years of hesita- 
tion, he consented todo. The new owner 
carried the statue far away to distant 
lands; but wherever she was seen rose 
up a tribute of admiration for the genius 
that had created anything so beautiful as 
Godfrey’s White Queen. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE SUPREME GOD IN THE INDO-EURO- 
PEAN MYTHOLOGY. 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY.* 


TOWARDS the end of the last century 
the men of letters of Europe were aston- 
ished to hear that in Asia, on the banks 
of the Ganges, a more ancient and richer 
language had been found than that of 
Homer. It offered in its words and forms 
striking analogies with the languages of 
Rome and Athens. Interest once roused, 
systematic comparisons were made, and 
comparative grammar was founded. The 
sphere of comparisons widened and the 
group of Aryan languages was estab- 
ished. 

It was thus ascertained that the lan- 
guages of the Romans, of the Greeks, of 
the Gauls, of the Germans, of the Lithu- 
anians, and of the Slavs in Europe, of the 
Hindoos and Persians in Asia, are made 
out of the same materials and cast in the 
same mould; that they are only varieties 
of one primitive type. The precise laws 
which regulated the formation of each of 
these varieties were discovered, so that 
it is both possible to proceed from one of 
these languages to the other, and to trace 
all of them to the original type whence 
they come, to the lost type which they re- 
produce. This lost type, the source of 
all the idioms of nearly the whole of 
Europe and of a third of Asia, science 
has reconstructed: with an almost ab- 
solute certainty, it has described the 

rammar, drawn up the lexicon of that 
anguage, of which no direct echo remains, 
not the fragment of an inscription on a 
broken stone, of that language of which 
the life and the death are pre-historic, 


* Cf. Max Miiller: “‘ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 

age,’’ and ** Lectures on the Science of Religion ;”’ 

ichel Bréal, ‘* Mélanges de Mythologie et de Lin- 
guistique.” 
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and which was spoken at a period when 
there were as yet neither Romans, nor 
Hindoos, nor Greeks, nor Persians, nor 
Germans, nor Celts, and when the ances- 
tors of all those nations were still wan- 
, dering as one tribe, one knows not where, 
‘one knows not when. 

Closely following comparative gram- 
mar, almost at the same time rose up 
comparative mythology, and with the an- 
cient words awoke the gods that they had 
sung, the beliefs that they had fostered. 
It was recognized that if the Indo-Euro- 
peans spoke essentially the same lan- 
guage, they also worshipped essentially 
the same gods and believed in the same 
things. As comparative grammar, on 
hearing the sister tongues, caught up the 
echo of the mother, whose voice they re- 
peat, so comparative mythology in its 
turn, on looking at the sister religions,. 
has tried to see through them the original 
image which they reflect. As the one 
restored the tvords and forms of the lan- 
guage which lived on the lips of the 
Aryans at the moment of the breaking up 
of the Aryan unity, the other endeavored 
to restore the gods and beliefs which 
lived in their souls at the moment when, 
with the unity of the race, the identity of 
language anh belief passed away. This 
restoration of the pre-historic gods and of 
the pre-historic beliefs is the final object 
of comparative mythology, just as the re- 
construction of words and forms is the 
final object of comparative grammar. 
The object was analogous and so was the 
method. It is the comparative method, 
which by comparing kindred divinities 
and kindred beliefs, finds the original 
divinity and the original belief which gave 
birth to them, and which are reproduced 
inthem. To sketch the picture of the 
original mythology, it is sufficient to 
separate from the various derivative 
mythologies the essential characteristics 
common to them. Every characteristic 
common to the secondary religions will 
be legitimately referred to the primitive 
one, whenever it is essential — that is to 
say neither borrowed from one of the 
kindred religions nor due to an identical, 
but quite independent development. If, 
for instance, the various Indo-European 
mythologies agree in naming the gods 
daiva, “the shining ones,” it follows that 
in the primitive mythology, in the religion 
of the period of unity, they were known 
already as beings of light and called thus. 
It is a great deal easier to admit that the 
seven derived religions have faithfully 





repeated what has been handed down to 
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them from their common source, than to 
imagine that once separated they have 
created the same conception, each one on 
its side, and have clothed it with the same 
expression: the former hypothesis is a 
simple and natural induction: the second 
is in reality made up of seven hypotheses, 
and implies seven chances agreeing to- 
gether, seven miracles. 

Our object in the following pages is to 
give a sketch of one of the chapters of 
the Aryan mythology. We try to show 
that the religion of the Indo-European 
unity recognized a Supreme God, and we 
try to find the most ancient form and the 
earliest origin of that conception among 
the Aryans, and to follow out the trans- 
formations it has undergone in the course 
of ages. 


THE SUPREME GOD: ZEUS, JUPITER, 
VARUNA, AHURA MAZDA. 


The Aryan gods are not organized as 
a republic: they have a king. There is 
over the gods a Supreme God. ’ 

Four of the Aryan mythologies have 
preserved a clear and precise notion of 
this conception: they are those of Greece, 
of Italy, of ancient india, and of ancient 
Persia. This Supreme God is called 
Zeus in Greece, Jupiter in Italy, Varuna 
in ancient India, Ahura Mazda in ancient 
Persia. Let us then listen to Zeus, to 
Jupiter, to Varuna, and to Ahura Mazda 
each in his turn. 

Zeus and Fupiter.* — About three cen- 
turies before our era a Greek poet thus 
addressed Zeus : — 


Oh! thou most glorious of immortals, 
whose names are many, forever almighty, 
Zeus, thou who rulest nature, directing all 
things according to a law, hail! To thee all 
this universe moving round the earth yields 
obedience, following whither thou leadest, and 
submits itself to thy rule. . . . So great in thy 
nature, king supreme above all things, no 
work is achieved without thee, neither on the 
earth, nor in the celestial regions of ether, nor 
on the sea, but those which the wicked accom- 
plish in their folly. 


This is the Zeus of the philosophers, of 
the Stoics, of Cleanthes: but he was 
already the Zeus of the ancient poets. 
Powerful, omniscient, and just is the god 
of AEschylus, as that of Cleanthes: he is 
the king of kings, the blessed of the 
blessed, the sovereign power among all 
powers, the only one who is free among 
the gods, who is the master of the might- 


* Maury, “ Histoire des Religions de la Grice ;"’ 
Preller, ‘* Griechische Mythologie.” 
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iest, who is subservient to no one’s rule; 
above whom no one sits, no one to whom 
from below he looks with awe; every 
word of his is absolute ; he is the God of 
deep thoughts, whose heart has dark and 
hidden ways, impenetrable to the eye, 
and no scheme formed within his mind 
has ever miscarried. Finally, he is the 
Father of Justice, Dike, “the terrible 
virgin who breathes out on crime anger 
and death,” it is he who from hell raises 
vengeance with its slow chastisement 
against the bold wayward mortal. Ter- 
pander proclaims in Zeus the essence of 
all things, the god who rules over every- 
thing. Archilochus sings Zeus father, as 
the God who rules the heavens, who 
watches the guilty and unjust actions of 
men, who administers chastisements to 
monsters, the God who created heaven 
and earth. The old man of Ascra knows 
that Zeus is the father of gods and of 
men, that his eye sees and comprehends 
all things and reaches all that he wishes. 
In short, as far back as the Greek pan- 
theon appears in the light of history, even 
from Homer, Zeus towers above the nation 
of gods which surrounds him. He him- 
self proclaims, and the other gods pro- 
claim after him, that, unrivalled in power 
and strength, he is the greatest of all; 
the gods, at his behest, silently bow down 
before him; he would hurl into the gloomy 
depths of Tartarus whomsoever should 
dare to disobey him: he would hurl him 
down into the uttermost depths of the sub- 
terranean abyss: alone against them all, 
he would master them. Should they let 
fall from the sky a golden chain on which 
all the gods and goddesses might be sus- 
pended, they still would be powerless, 
however hard they might strain to dra 
him from the heavens to the earth; an 
if it pleased him, he could draw them up 
even with the earth, even with the sea, and 
he would then fix the chain on the ridge 
of Olympus, and suspend on it the whole 
universe ; so much is he above mankind, 
above the gods. Not only is he the most 
powerful, but also he is the wisest — the 
unriétnc; he is all wisdom and he is like- 
wise all justice. It is from him that the 
judges of the sons of the Achzans have 
received their laws: very good, very 
great, he holds learned conversations with 
Themis (the law) who sits at his side; 
prayers are his daughters, whom he 
avenges for all the insults of the wicked. 
Thus, power, wisdom, justice, belonged 
from all time to Zeus, to the Zeus of 
Homer as well as to the Zeus of 
Cleanthes ; to the Zeus of the poets as to 
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him of the philosophers, in the remotest 
period of paganism as at the approach of 
the religion of Christ. A providential 
god rules the pantheon of the Hellenes. 

What Zeus is in Greece, Jupiter is in 
Italy: the God who is above all the gods. 
The identity of the two deities is so strik- 
ing that the ancients themselves, forestall- 
ing comparative mythology, recognized it 
from the very first. He is the God, great 
and good amongst them all: Fupiter, op- 
timus, maximus. 

Varuna.— The most ancient of the 
religions of India, which the Vedas have 
asl known to us, has also a Zeus, whose 
name is Varuna.* 


Truly admirable for grandeur are the works 
of him who has separated the two worlds and 
fixed their vast extent: of him who has set in 
motion the high and sublime firmament, who 
has spread out the heavens above and the 
earth beneath. 

These heavens and this earth which reach so 
far, flowing with milk, so beautiful in form, it 
is by the law of Varuna that they remain fixed, 
— each other, immortal beings with fertile 
seed, : 

This Asura,t who is acquainted with all 
things, has propped up these heavens, he has 
fixed the boundaries of the earth. He is en- 
throned above all the worlds, universal king ; 
all the laws of the world are the laws of Va- 
runa. 

In the bottomless abyss the king Varuna has 

lifted up the summit of the celestial treet It 
is the king Varuna who has traced out to the 
sun the broad path he is to follow : to footless 
creatures he has given feet so that they may 
run. 
Those stars, which illumine the night, 
where were they during the day? Infallible 
are the laws of Varuna: the moon kindles 
itself and walks through the night. 

Varuna has traced out paths for the sun: he 
has thrown forwards the fluctuating torrent of 
rivers. He has dug out the wide and rapid 
beds where the waves of the days, let loose, 
unroll themselves in their order. 

He has put strength into the horse, milk into 
the cow, intellect into the heart, agni§ into 
the waters, the sun in the sky, soma || into the 
stone. 

The wind is thy breath, O Varuna! which 
roars in the atmosphere, like the ox in the 
meadow. Between this earth and the sublime 
heaven above, all things, O Varuna, are of thy 
creation. 


* See Muir, “Sanscrit Texts,” v. 53; Max Miil- 
ler, ‘* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion,’’ 


. 284. 
. t This Lord. 

¢ The cloud often compared to a tree branching out 
in the sky. 

§ The fire (égnzs) which is born in the waters of 
heaven in the form of lightning. 

|| A sacred plant whose sap is offered to the gods. It 
is pressed between two stones to extract the sacred 
liquor. 





There is an order in nature, there is a 
law, a habit, a rule, @ rita. This law, 
this vita, it is Varuna who has estab- 
lished it. He is the god of the rita, the 
+ of order, the guardian of the rita; 

e is the god of efficient and stable laws; 
in him rest as ina rock the fixed immova- 
ble laws. 

Organizer of the world, he is its mas- 
ter. He is the first of the Asuras, “of 
the lords ;” he is the Asura, “the Lord ;” 
he is the sovereign of the whole world, the 
king of all beings, the universal king, the 
independent king; no one amongst the 
gods dares to infringe his laws; “it is 
thou, Varuna, who art the king of all.” 

As he has omnipotence, he has omni- 
science too, he is “the Lord who knows 
all things,” the Asura vigva-vedas. He 
is the sage who has supreme wisdom, in 
whom all sciences have their centre; 
when the poet wishes to praise the learn- 
ing of a god, he compares it to that of 
Varuna. “He knows the place of the 
birds which fly in the air, he knows the 
ships which are sailing on the ocean, 
he knows the twelve months and what 
they will bring forth, he knows every 
creature that is born. He knows the 
path of the sublime wind in the heights, 
he knows who sits at the sacrifice. The 
God of stable laws, Varuna, has taken his 
place in his palace to be the universal 
king, the god with the wondrous intellect. 
Hence, following in his mind all these 
marvels, he looks around him at what has 
happened and what will happen.” 

As he is the universal witness, he is 
also the universal judge, the infallible 
judge whom nothing escapes: none can 
deceive him, and from above he sees the 
evil done below and strikes it: he has 
sevenfold bands to clasp thrice round the 
liar by the upper, by the middle, and by 


the lower part of the body. The man,’ 


smitten by misfortune, implores his pity, 
and feels that he has sinned, and that the 
hand which strikes is also the hand that 
punishes : — 


I ask thee, O Varuna, because I wish to 
know my fault : 

I come to thee, to question thee who knowest 
all things. All the sages, with one voice, said 
to me, Varuna is angry with thee. 

What great crime have I committed, O Va- 
runa, that thou shouldst want to kill thy friend, 
thy bard? Tell me, O Lord, O infallible one, 
and I will then lay my homage at thy feet. 

Free me from the bonds of my crime, do not 
sever the thread of the prayer that I am weav- 
ing, do not deliver me over to the deaths that, 
at thy dictate, O Asura, strike him who has 
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committed a crime: send me not into the 
gloomy regions far from the light. 

Let me pay the penalty of my faults ; but 
let me not suffer, O king, for the crime of 
others; there are so many days that have not 
dawned yet! Let them dawn for us also, O 
Varuna! 


Such is the supreme god of the Vedic 
religion, an organizing god, almighty, 
omniscient, and moral. The following is 
a Vedic hymn which sums up with singu- 
5 ppg the essential attributes of the 

od : — 


He who from on high rules this world sees 
everything as if it -were before him. That 
which two men, seated side by side are plot- 
ting, is heard by King Varuna, himself the 
third. 

This earth belongs to the king Varuna, and 
this sky, these two sublime worlds with their 
remote limits; the two seas * are the belly of 
Varuna, and he rests also even in this small 
pool of water. 

He who should leap over the sky and be- 
yond it, would not escape the king Varuna: 
he has his spies, the spies of the heavens, who 
go through the world; he has his thousand 
eyes which look on the earth. 

The king Varuna sees everything, all that 
which is between the two worlds and beyond 
them: he reckons the winking of the eye of 
all creatures : 

The world is in his hand like the dice in the 


hand of the gamester. 
Let thy sevenfold bands, O Varuna, let thy 


bands of wrath which are thrice linked to- 
gether, let them enfold the man with a lying 
tongue, let them leave free the man with a 
truthful tongue ! 


Ahura Mazda.t — Ancient Persia op- 
poses to Zeus, to Jupiter, to Varuna, her 
Ormazd or Ahura Mazdat “It is 
through me,” he said to his prophet, Zoro- 
aster, “that the firmament, with its dis- 
tant boundaries, hewn from the sparkling 
ruby, subsists without pillars to rest 
upon; it is through me that the earth, 
through me that the sun, the moon and 
the stars take their radiant course 
through the atmosphere; it was I who 
formed the seeds in such a manner that, 
when sown in the earth, they should 

ow, spring up, and appear on the sur- 
ace; it was I who traced their veins in 
every species of plants, who in all beings 
put the fire of life which does not con- 
sume them; it is I who in the maternal 
womb produce the new-born child, who 
form the limbs, the skin, the nails, the 


* The sea of the earth and the sea of the clouds. 
J. Darmesteter, ‘“‘Ormazd et Ahriman,”’ 
§§ 18-59. 
¢ Ormazd is the modern name, contracted from the 
ancient Ahura Mazda. 
1419 
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blood, the feet, the ears; it was I who 
gave the water feet to run; it was I who 
made the clouds, which carry the water to 
the world,” etc. This development, taken 
from a recent book of the Ghebers, the 
Bundahish, is to be found entire, in the 
very first words of their oldest and holiest 
book, the Avesta: “I proclaim ‘and 
worship Ahura Mazda, the Creator.” As 
far as history can be traced, he was al- 
ready what he is now. Near the ruins of 
the ancient Ecbatana, the traveller may 
read, on the red granite of the mountain 
of Alvand, these words, which were en- 

aved by the hand of Darius, the king of 

ings, nearly five centuries before the 


birth of Christ : — F 
4 


A powerful God is Auramazda ! 

’Twas he who made this earth here below ! 
’Twas he who made that heaven above ! 
*Twas he who made man! 


This God, who made the world, rules it. 
He is the sovereign of the universe, the 
Ahura,* “the Lord.” “ He is a powerful 
god,” exclaims Xerxes ; “he is the great- 
est of all the gods.” It is to his favor 
that Darius, inscribing upon the rock of 
Behistun the narrative of his nineteen 
victories, ascribes both his elevation and 
his triumphs. It is to his supreme care 
that he confides Persia: “This country 
of Persia, which AurAmazda has given 
me, this beautiful country, beautiful in 
horses, beautiful in men, by the grace of 
Auramazda, and through me, king Dara- 
yavus, has nothing to fear from any 
enemy. May Aurfimazda and the gods of 
the nation bring me their help! May 
Aurimazda protect this country from 
hostile armies, from barrenness and evil! 
May this country never be invaded by the 
stranger, nor by hostile armies, nor by 
barrenness, nor by evil! This is the 
favor which I implore from Aurdamazda 
and the gods of the nation!” 

This world which he has organized is a 
work of intelligence; by his wisdom it 
began, and by his wisdom it will end. He 
is the mind which knows all things, and it 
is to him that the sage appeals in order to 
penetrate the mysteries of the world. 


Reveal to me the truth, O Ahura! What 
was the beginning of the good creation ? 

Who is the father, who, at the beginning of 
time, begat order ? 

Who has traced for the sun and the stars 
the paths that they must follow ? 

Who makes the moon increase and dee 
crease ? 


* Which is the same word as the Sanskrit Asura. 
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O Ahura! I would learn those mysteries 
and many more! 

Who has fixed the earth and the immovable 
stars to establish them firmly, so that they 
might not fall? Who has fixed the waters and 
the trees? 

Who has directed the rapid course of the 
wind and of the clouds? What skilful artist 
has made the light and the darkness ? 

What skilful workman has made sleep and 
wakefulness? Through whom have we dawn, 
noon, and night? From whom do they learn 
the law which is traced out for them? Who 
endeared the son to his father so that he 
should train him? Those are the things that 
I wish to ask thee, O Mazda, O beneficent 
Spirit, O Creator of all things ! 


In his omniscience are embraced all 
human *actions. He watches over all 
things, and is far-seeing, and never sleep- 
ing. He is the infallible one; “it is im- 
— to deceive him, the Ahura, who 

nows all things.” He sees man, and 
judges and chastises him, if he has not 
followed his law, for from him comes the 
law of man, as well as the law of the 
world; from him comes the science su- 
preme among all other sciences, that of 
duty, the knowledge of those things we 
ought to think, say, and do, and of those 
things we ought neither to think, nor say, 
nor do. To the man who has prayed 


well, thought, spoken, and acted well, he 
opens his resplendent paradise ; he opens 
hell to him who has not prayed and who 
has thought, spoken, and done evil. 


THE SUPREME GOD, THE GOD OF 
HEAVEN. 


Tuus the Aryans of Greece, of Italy, of 
India, and of Persia agree in giving the 
highest place in their pantheon to a su- 

reme God who rules the world and who 

as founded order, a God sovereign, om- 
niscient, and moral. Has this identical 
conception been formed in each of these 
cases by four independent creations, or is 
it a common inheritance from the Indo- 
European religion, and did the Aryan an- 
cestors of the Greeks, of the Latins, of 
the Hindoos, and of the Persians already 
know a supreme God, an organizing, a 
sovereign, an omniscient, a moral God? 

Although the latter hypothesis is more 
simple and more probable than the for- 
mer, it cannot, however, be taken at once 
as certain; because an abstract and logi- 
cal conception of this kind may very well 
have developed itself at the same time 
among several nations, in an identical and 
independent manner. To whomsoever 
looks upon it at any time and in any 
place, the world can reveal the existence 





of a supreme maker: Socrates is not the 
disciple of the Psalmist; yet the heavens 
reveal to him, as to the Hebrew poet, the 
glory of the Lord. But if it be found that 
the abstract conception is closely con- 
nected with a naturalistic and material 
conception, and that the latter is identical 
in the four religions, as it is known, on 
the other hand, that these four religions 
have a common past, the hypothesis that 
this abstract conception is a heritage of 
this past, and not a creation of the pres- 
ent, may rise to a certainty. 

Now, these gods who organize the 
world, rule it and watch over it; this 
Zeus, this Jupiter, this Varuna, this Ahura 
Mazda are not the personifications of a 
simple abstract conception; they emerge 
from a former naturalism, from which 
they are not yet quite detached; they 
commenced by being gods of the heavens. 

Zeus and Jupiter have never ceased to 
be gods of the heavens, and to be con- 
scious of it. , When the world was shared 
among the gods, “Zeus received the 
boundless sky in the ether and the clouds 
for his share.” It isas the God of heaven 
that sometimes he shines luminous, calm, 
and pure, enthroned in the ethereal splen- 
dor, and that sometimes he becomes 
gloomy and gathers clouds (vegeAgyepérne), 
causing the rain to fall from heaven (éy- 
Bptoc, vérwoc), hurling upon the earth the 
eddy of fierce winds, drawing forth the 
hurricane from the summit of the ether, 
brandishing the lightning and the thun- 
derbolt (xepaiviog, dorparaioc), This is wh 
the thunderbolt is his weapon, his attri- 
bute, “the thunderbolt with its never- 
tiring foot,” which he hurls in the heights ; 
why he rolls on a resounding chariot, 
brandishing in his hand the fiery trident, 
or dashing it on the wings of the eagle, 
or on Pegasus, the aérial steed of the 
lightning. This is why he is the husband 
of Déméter, “the mother Earth,” whom 
he impregnates with his torrents of rain; 
this is why he sent forth, from his brow 
according to some, from his belly accord- 
ing to others, from the clouds according 
to the Cretan legend, Athéné, the resplen- 
dent goddess with the penetrating glance, 
who came forth, Tt golden weapons, 
with a cry which made heaven and earth 
resound, as she is the incarnation of the 
stormy light which breaks forth from the 
brow of heaven, from the belly of heaven, 
from the bosom of the cloud, filling space 
with its splendor and with the crash ofits 
stormy birth. Lastly, the very name of 
Zeus (genitive Dios, formerly Divos) is, 
in conformity with the laws of Greek 
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phonetics, the literal representative of the | dates the heaven and the earth, he clothes 
Sanscrit Dyaus, heaven (genitive D/vas),|the mountains with a watery garb, and 
and the union of Zed¢ xarhp with Anujtnp|his blood-red eyes unceasingly furrow 
is the exact counterpart of the Vedic/the watery dwelling with their twinkling 
union of Dyaus pitar with Prithivi| flashes. As Zeus is the father of Athéné, 
méatar, of the Heaven-Father with Earth-| he is the father of Atharvan, “the Fire- 
Mother. The word Zee is an ancient| God,” of Bhrigu, “the Thunderer” — 
synonym of Otpavéc, which became obso-|that is to say, of Agni, of the lightning. 
lete as a common noun; still, in a certain} Agni himself is brought forth “from his 
number of expressions, it retains some-| belly in the waters,” like a male Athéné. 
of its former meaning. Thus it is, when | Finally, like Zeus, like Jupiter, he bears 
the Earth prays Zeus to let rain fall upon|in his very name the expression of what 
her; when the Athenian in praying ex-|he is; and the Sanscrit Varuna is the 
claims: “O dear Zeus, rain thou on the | exact phonetic representative of Oipavég, 


field of the Athenians and on the plains’ 


? 


sky. 


—“Zeus has rained the whole night,” In fine, the sovereign god of Persia, 
says Homer: te Zeig mavvvzoc. In all these | notwithstanding the character‘of profound 
expressions Zeus may be literally trans-| abstraction which he has acquired and 


lated as a common noun, sky. 


which is reflected in his name Ahura 


Jupiter, identical with Zeus in his func- | Mazda, “the omniscient Lord,” can him- 
tions, is identical with him in his material | self be recognized as a god of the heavens. 


attributes. 


The ancient formula of the litanies still 


The word Jipiter, or better Jup-piter, | show that he is luminous and corporeal; 
is for Jus-piter, composed of fater and of| they invoke the creator Ahura Mazda, 
Fus, the Latin contraction of the Sanscrit | resplendent, very great, very beautiful, 
Dyaus, of the Greek Zet¢: Juppiter isthen|corporeally beautiful; white, luminous, 
the exact equivalent of Zed¢ tar7p, and the | seen from afar; they invoke the entire 
word has even preserved more strongly | body of Ahura Mazda, the body of Ahura 


than Zeus the sense of its early meaning ; 
sub Fove signifies “under the heavens; ” 


which is the greatest of bodies; they say 
that the sun is his eye, and that the sky 


the hunter awaits the Marsian boar, heed-|is the garment embroidered with: stars 


less of the cold or snow, sub Fove frigido, 
“under the cold Jupiter, under the cold 
sky.” Dyaus is also in Latin, as it is in 
Sanscrit, the name of the brilliant sky: 
“ Behold,” exclaims old Ennius, “ above 
thy head this luminous space which all 
invoke under the name of Jupiter: ” — 


Aspice hoc sublime candens quem invocant 
omnes Jovem. 


Varuna, like his European brethren, 
has been, and is yet, a material god, and 
a material god of the same kind, a god of 
heaven. This is why the sun is his eye, 
why the sun, “the beautiful bird which 
flies in the firmament,” is “his golden- 
winged messenger;” * why the celestial 
rivers flow in the hollow of his mouth, as 
in the hollow of a reed; why everywhere 
visible, by turns full of light and of dark- 
ness, by turns he infolds himself in the 
night, and irradiates the dawns, and by 
turns clothes himself in the white gar- 
ments and in the black ones. Like Zeus, 
and from the same cause, he gathers to- 
gether the clouds, he turns the sack that 
contains the rains, and lets it loose up- 
side down on the two worlds; he inun- 


* The sun is also the bird of Zeus (Zschylus, the 
Suppliants). 





with which he arrays himself; lastly, the 
most abstract of the Aryan gods has pre- 
served a trait which shows him more 
closely tied than the others to the material 
world from which they have freed them- 
selves; he is called “the most solid of 
the gods,” because “he has for clothing 
the very solid stone of the sky.” Like 
Varuna, like Zeus, the lightning is in his 
hands, “ the molten brass which he causes 
to flow down on the two worlds;” like 
them he is the father of the god of light- 
ning, Atar. Lastly, the most ancient his- 
torical evidence confirms the inductions 
of mythology, as at the very time when 
the Achemenian kings proclaim the sov- 
ereignty of Auramazda, Herodotus wrote: 
“The Persians offer up sacrifices to 
Zeus,* going up on the highest summit of 
the mountains, as they call Zeus the en- 
tire orb of the sky.” 

Thus the supreme gods of the four 
great religions of Greece, of Italy, of In- 
dia, and of Persia, are at the same time, 
or have begun by being, gods of the skies. 
By the side of these four, Svarogu, the 
god of the ancient pagan Slavs, should no 
doubt equally be placed. Like Zeus, like 
Jupiter, like Varuna, like Ahura Mazda, 





* That is to say “to their Supreme God.”* 
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he is the master of the universe, the gods 
are his children, and it is from him that 
they have received their functions; like 
them he is the god of the heavens, he is 
the thunderer, and like them he is the 
father of the fire, Svarojitchi, “the son 
of heaven.” * 


HIS ORIGIN.f 


How did the god of the heavens become 
the organizing god, the supreme god, the 
moral god? _ was the abstract con- 
ception grafted on the naturalistic concep- 
tion? What is the connection between 
his material attribute and his abstract 
function? The Vedas give the solution 
of this problem. 

As far as the eye can reach, it can never 
reach beyond the sky; whatever is, is 
under the immense vault; all that which 
is born and dies, is born and dies within its 
bounds. Now, whatever takes place in it, 
takes place according to an immutable law. 
The dawn has never failed to appear at 
her appointed place in the morning, nev- 
er forgotten where she is to appear again, 
nor the moment at which she is to reani- 
mate the world. Darkness and light 
know their appointed hour, and always at 
the desired moment “the black one has 
given way to the white.” Linked to- 
gether by the same chain in the endless 
path open before them, they follow their 
way onwards, the two immortals, directed 
by a God, absorbing each other’s tints. 
The two fertile sisters do not clash with 
one another; they never stop, dissimilar 
in form, but alike in spirit. Thus run the 
days with their suns, the nights with their 
stars, season following season. The sky 
has always in regular course ushered in 
by turn the day and the night. The 
moon has always lit up at the fixed hour. 
The stars have always known where they 
should go during the day. The rivers 
have always flowed into the one ocean 
without making it full. 

This universal order is either the mo- 
tion of the heavens, or it is the action of 
the God of heaven, according as we think 
of the body or the soul, and view in the 
heavens the thing or the God. Thus, in 
the Rig-Veda, to say “ everything is zz Va- 


runa’” —that is, “in the heavens” — and 
to say “ everything is ¢hrough Varuna” — 
that is, “through the heaven-god ” —are 


one and the same thing ; and in these for- 
mulz of the Veda, so clear in their uncer- 
tainty, theism is ever found side by side 


* G. Klek, “ Zinletung in die Slavische Literatur- 
Geschichte.” 
t “Ormazd et Ahriman,’’ §§ 62, sq. 





with unconscious pantheism, of which it 
is only an expression. ‘ The three heav- 
ens and the three earths rest in Varuna,” 
says a poet, and ogy om | afterwards, 
giving personality to his God: “It is the 
skilful king Varuna who makes this 
golden disc shine in heaven.” The wind 
which whistles in the atmosphere is his 
breath, and all that exists from one world 
to the other was created byhim. “From 
the king Varuna come this earth below, 
and yonder heaven, too, these two worlds 
with remote limits ; the two seas are the 
belly of Varuna, and he rests also even in 
the small pool of water.” 

This pantheistic theism, which makes 
no clear distinction between the God of 
heaven and the universe over which he 
rules, or which is comprised in him, pene- 
trates Jupiter as well as Varuna. The 
Latin poets offer the equivalent of the 
vacillating formule of Vedism. “The 
mortals,” says Lucretius, explaining the 
origin of the idea of God, “the mortals 
saw the regular motions of the heavens 
and the various seasons of the year suc- 
ceed each other in a fixed order, without 
being able to discover the causes. They 
had, therefore, no other alternative than 
to attribute all to the gods, who made 
everything go according to their will, and 
it was in the sky that they placed the 
seat and domain of the gods, because it 
is there that may be seen revolve the night 
and the noon, the day and the gloomy 
planets of the night; the nocturnal lights 
wandering in the sky, and the flying flames, 
the clouds, the sun, the rain the snow, 
the winds, the thunderbolts, the hail, the 
sudden convulsions, and the great threat- 
ening rumblings.” * 

This view of the heavens as the uni- 
versal centre of the movements of na- 
ture, might just as well have led to pan- 
theism as to theism. The line of the 
poet: “ Fuppiter est quodcungue vides, 
guocungue moveris” — ‘ Jupiter is every- 
thing that thou seest, everywhere that 
thou movest ” —does not refer only to 
the Jupiter of the metaphysicians of the 
Porch; it also expresses one of the as- 
pects of the Jupiter of primitive mythol- 


* Praeterea coeli rationes ordine certo 
Et varia annorum cernebant tempora vorti ; 
Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoscere causis. 
Ergo perfugium sibi habebant omnia Diveis 
Tradere, et ollorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 
In cceloque Deum sedes et templa locarunt, 
Per ccelum volvi quia nox et luna videtur, 
Luna, dics, et nox et noctis signa severa, 
Noctivagaeque faces cceli, flammaeque volantes, 
Nubila, sol, imbres, nix, ventei, fulmina, grando, 
Et rapidei fremitus, et murmura magna mina 

rum. —v. 1187. 

















ogy. It was not by a deviation from his 
earlier nature that Zeus was confounded 
with Pan; he was Pan by birth; and if 
the epopee and the drama show us only 
a personal Zeus, it is because by their 
very nature they could and should see 
him only under this aspect, and had noth- 
ing to obtain from the impersonal Zeus, 
although in this form he was as old as 
in the other. And the Orphic theologian 
is not quite unfaithful to the earlier tra- 
dition of religion, when he sings of the 
universal Zeus : — 


Zeus was the first, Zeus is the last, Zeus the 
thunderer ; 

Zeus is the head, Zeus is the middle; it is 
by Zeus that all things are made; 

Zeus is the male, Zeus is the immortal fe- 
male ; 

Zeus is the base of both the earth and the 
starry sky ; 

Zeus is the breath of the winds, Zeus is the 
jet of the unconquerable flame ; 

Zeus is the root of the sea, Zeus is the sun 
and the moon... . 
* The whole of this universe is stretched out 
within the great body of Zeus. 


In the same manner, although Persia 
has in general preserved the personality 
of her supreme god, yet she suffers him, 
especially in the sects, to become con- 
founded with the infinity of matter 
through which he first revealed himself to 
the mind of his worshippers. After hav- 
ing invoked the heavens as the body of 
Ahura Mazda, the most beautiful of 
bodies, she placed above Ahura himself, 
and before him, the luminous space, where 
he manifests himself, what the theologians 
called “the infinite light,” and then by a 
new and higher abstraction declared 
space* to have been at the beginning of 
the world. Between this wholly meta- 
physical principle and the naturalistic 
principle of the primitive religion, there 
is only the distance of two abstractions : 
space is only the bare form of the lumi- 
nous infinite, and the luminous infinite, 
again, is an abstraction from the infinite 
and luminous sky, which was identical 
with Ahura. 

Thus, accordingly as the heavens were 
considered as the seat or as the cause of 
things, the god of the heavens became the 
matter of the world or the demiurge of 
the world. From the period of Aryan 
unity, he was without doubt the one and 
the other in turn; but it is probable that 
the theistic conception was more clearly 


* In other systems, having regard to the eternity of 


the God and no longer to his Vv; 
time became the first principle (Zarvan A karana), 
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defined than the other, as it is so in the 
derived mythologies; it has besides deep- 
er roots in the human heart and human 
nature, which in every movement and in 
every phenomenon sees a living cause, a 
personality. 

This god of the heavens, having organ- 
ized the world, is all wisdom; he is the 
skilled artisan who has regulated the mo- 
tion of the worlds. His wisdom is in- 
finite, for of all those mysteries which 
man tries in vain to fathom he has the 
key, he is the author. But it is not only 
as the creator of the world that he is 
omniscient: he knows all things, because, 
being all light, he sees all things. In the 
naturalistic psychology of the Aryans, to 
see and to know, light and knowledge, eye 
and thought, are synonymous terms. 
With the Hindoos, Varuna is omniscient 
because he is the infinite light; because 
the sun is his eye; because from the 
height of his palace with its pillars of red 
brass, his white looks command the world; 
because under the golden mantle that 
covers him, his thousands, his myriads of 
spies, active and untiring agents, sun- 
beams during the day, stars during the 
night, search out for him all that which 
exists from one world to the other, with 
eyes that never sleep, never blink. And 
in the same way, if Zeus is the all-seeing, 
the tavérrnc, it is because his eye is the 
sun, this universal witness, the infallible 
spy of both gods and men (0edv oxordv 702 
kai dvdpov), The light knows the truth, it 
is all truth ; truth is the great virtue which 
the god of heaven claims ; and lying is the 
great crime which he punishes. In Ho- 
mer, the Greek taking an oath, raises his 
eyes towards the expanse of heaven and 
calls Zeus and the sun to witness; in 
Persia, the god of heaven resembles in 
body the light, and in soul the truth: 
Aryan morality came down from heaven 
in a ray of light. 


HIS DESTINY. 


Tuus, the Indo-European religion knew 
a supreme God, and this God was the 
God of the heavens. He has organized 
the world and rules it, because, as he is the 
heaven, all is in him, and all passes within 
him, according to his law; he is omni- 
scient and moral, because, being luminous, 
he sees all things and all hearts. 

This God was named by the various 
names of the sky — Dyaus, Varana, Svar, 
which, according to the requirements of 
the thought, described either the object 
or the person, the heavens or the God. 
Later on, each language made a choice, 
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and fixed the proper name of the God on 
one of these words; by which its ancient 
value as a common noun was lost or ren- 
dered doubtful: thus, in Greek Dyaus 
became the name of the heaven-God (Zeus) 
and Varana (Otpavic) was the name of the 
heavens, as a thing; in Sanscrit Dyaus or 
Svar was the material heavens; the 
heaven-God was Varana (later changed 
into Varuna); the Slavs fixed on the word 
Svar, by means of a derivative, Svarogu, 
the idea of the celestial God; the Romans 
made the same choice as the Greeks with 
their Fup-piter, and set aside the other 
names of the heavens; lastly, Persia de- 
scribed the God by one of his abstract 
epithets, the Lord, Ahura, and obliterated 
the external traces of his former natural- 
istic character. 

This God, who reigned at the time of 
the breaking up of the religion of Aryan 
unity, was carried away, with the various 
religions which sprang up from it, to the 
various regions where chance brought the 
Aryan migrations. Of the five religions 
over which he ruled, three remained faith- 
ful to him to the last, and only forsook 
him at the moment when they themselves 
perished; they are those of the Greeks, 
of the Romans, and of the Slavs, with 
whom Zeus, Juppiter, and Svarogu pre- 
served the titles and attributes of the 
supreme God of the Aryans, as long as 
the national religion lasted. They suc- 
cumbed to Christ; “ Heaven-father ” gave 
way to the “ Father who is in heaven.” 

fadia, on the contrary, very soon forgot 
that god for whose origin and formation, 
however, she accounts much better than 
any other Aryan religion does; and it was 
not a foreign god who dethroned him —a 
god from without—but a native god, a 
god of his own family, Indra, the hero of 
the tempest. 

In fact, the supreme god of the Aryans 
was not a god of unity; the Asura, the 
Lord, was not the Lord in the same sense 
as Adonai. There were by the side of 
him, within himself, a number of gods, 
acting of their own accord, and often of 
independent origin. The wind, the rain, 
the thunder; the fire under its three forms 
—the sun in the heavens, the lightning in 
the cloud, the terrestrial fire on the altar; 
the prayer under its two forms-—the 
human prayer, which ascends from the 
altar to heaven, and the heavenly prayer, 
which resounds in the din of the storm, 
on the lips of a divine priest, and descends 
from the heights with the torrents of liba- 
tions poured from the cup of heaven, all 
the forces of nature, both concrete and 
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abstract, appealing at once to the eye and 
to the imagination of man, were instantly 
deified. If the god of the heavens, greater 
in time and space, always present and 
everywhere present, easily rose to the 
supreme rank, carried there | his double 
infinity, yet others, with a less contin- 
uous, but more dramatic action, revealing 
themselves by sudden, unexpected events, 
maintained their ancient independence, 
and religious development might lead to 
their. usurping the power of the king of 
the heavens. Already during the middle 
of the Vedic period, Indra, the noisy god 
of the storm, ascends the summit of the 
pantheon, and eclipses his majestic rival 
by the din of his resounding splendor. 

He is the favorite hero of the Vedic 
Rishis ; they do not tire of telling how he 
strikes with his bolt the serpent of the 
cloud, which enfolds the light and the 
waters; how he shatters the cavern of 
Cambara, how he delivers the captive 
Auroras and cows, who will shed torrents 
of light and milk on the earth. Itis he 
who makes the sun come cut again ; it is 
he who makes the world, annihilated dur- 
ing the night, reappear; it is he who re- 
creates it, ‘he who creates it. Ina whole 
series of hymns he ascends to the side of 
Varuna, and shares the empire with him; 
at last he mounts above him, and becomes 
the universal king : — 


He, who, as soon as he was born, a god of 
thought, has surpassed the gods by the power 
of his intellect, he whose trembling made the 
two worlds quake by the power of his strength 
— O man, it is Indra! 

He, who has firmly established the tottering 
earth and arrested the quivering mountains ; 
he who has fixed the extent of the wide-stretch- 
ing atmosphere, and who has propped up the 
sky, — O man, it is Indra! 

He, who, after slaying the serpent, unpenned 
the seven rivers ; who brought forth the cows 
from their hiding-place in the cavern ; he, who, 
by the clashing of the two stones, has engen- 
dered Agni, —O man, it is Indra! 

He, who made all these great things; he, 
who struck down the demon race, driving it to 
concealment ; he, who, like a fortunate game- 
ster who wins at play, carries off the wealth of 
the impious, — O man, it is Indra! 

He, who gives life to both rich and poor, 
and to the priest his singer who implores him ; 
the god with beautiful lips; the protecting 
god who brings the stones together to press 
out the soma, —O man, it is Indra! 

He, who has in his hands the herds of horses 
and cows, the cities and the chariots of war; 
he, who has created the sun and the dawn; he, 
who rules the waters, — O man, it is Indra! 

He, who is invoked by the two contending 
armies, by the enemies facing each other, either 














triumphant or beaten; he, whom, when they 
meet in the struggle on the same chariot, 
during the onslaught, they invoke against 
each other, —O man, it is Indra! 

He, who discovered Cambara in the moun- 
tains where he had been hidden forty years ; 
he, who killed the serpent in his full strength, 
who struck him dead on the body of Danu,* — 
O, man, it is Indra! 

Heaven and earth bow down before him; 
when he shakes, the mountains tremble; the 
drinker of soma, look at him! bearing the 
bolt in his arm, the bolt in his hand, —O man, 
itis Indra! 


But the usurper does not enjoy his tri- 
umph long; in the heat of his victory he 
is already stung to the heart, mortally 
wounded by a new and mystic power 
which is growing at his side, the power of 
prayer, of sacrifice, of worship, of Brahma, 
whose reign begins to dawn towards the 
end of the Vedic period, and which is still 
in existence. 

What Indra did in India during an his- 
torical period, Perkun and Odin did ina 

re-historical period, the one among the 

ithuanians, the other among the Ger- 
mans. Perkun and Odin are the Indras 
of these two nations, and have each de- 
throned the god of the heavens. Perkun 
was the god of the thunder with the 
Lithuanian pagans, and one can recognize 
in him a twin Troher of the Hindoo Par- 
Jjanya, one of the forms of the god of the 
storm in Vedic mythology. This king of 
the Lithuanian pantheon is a king of re- 
cent date; what proves it is that the Slavs, 
so closely related to the Lithuanians in 
their beliefs, as well as in their language, 
and who also knew the god Perkun, have 
still as their supreme god the supreme 
god of the ancient Aryan religion, the god 
of the heavens, Svarogu. 

The same revolution took place in Ger- 
many, but in a more remote period. The 
god of the heavens has vanished; he is 
replaced by the god of the stormy atmo- 
sphere, Odin, or Wuotan, the Vata of In- 
dia, the warrior god who is heard in the din 
of the tempest, — his dishevelled 
bands of warriors, or letting loose ona 
celestial quarry the howling packs of the 
wild chase. 

Thus did the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Slavs allow their god to be vanquished 
by a foreign god; the Germans, the Lithu- 
anians, and the Hindoos themselves for- 
sook him for an inferior creation. Only 
in one single nation he finds worshippers 
faithful to the last. They are not numer- 
ous, but they have not allowed their be- 


* His mother. 
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lief to be encroached upon either by time 
or by man. We mean the few thousands 
of Ghebers or Parsis, who, during the 
great political and religious shipwreck of 
Persia, fleeing before the victorious sword 
of the Prophet, kept from Islam the treas- 
ure of their old belief, and who to this 
day, in the year 1879 of the Christian era, 
in the fire temples in Bombay, offer up 
sacrifices to the very same god who was 
sung by the unknown ancestors of the 
Aryan race at a time which eludes the 
grasp of history. 
JAMES DARMESTETER. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LONGHURST. 


“ A DRAG and pair, how jolly, sent to 
meet us! you don’t mean it, Mildie.” 

“Of course I don’t, you boys are to 
walk; hush, Casa! Lord Anstice has 
come by this train, and the carriage is 
sent for him, but the housekeeper at Long- 
hurst, who is very considerate to mother, 
settled for Emmie and me to ride in it 
too, to save a cab, and there’s a cart wait- 
ing for everybody’s luggage.” 

“The housekeeper at Longhurst con- 
siderate to mother! That’s the way 
one learned to talk since you came 

ere, is it?” snorted Casabianca. ‘“ You 
poor toady of a girl thing. I tell you 
there’s room enough in that drag for us 
all five, and for Lord Anstice, as you call 
him, as well. I'll not be baulked of a ride 
in a drag when I’ve a chance of getting it, 
I promise you, for any fool of the sort. 
There he is, getting out of a first-class 
carriage, looking, I declare, as moony as 
ever he did before he was a lord, not 
smartened up one bit. Why on earth 
should we not all ride in a drag with him? 
I shall just go up and ask him that.” 

Emmie had moved a little further down 
the platform, with Sydney and the Gentle 
Lamb hanging about her, to count her 
brother’s boxes and her own as they came 
out of the van, and Mildie’s remonstrance 
only sent Casa the more boldly forward 
on his enterprise. 

“ Oh, I say, don’t you know me?” he 
exclaimed, coming up to Wynyard, who 
was rather absently looking round the 
once familiar Hurst station, which brought 
sundry half-sad, half-pleasant recollections 
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of schoolboy and college days vividly back 
to him. 

“ He was as pleased as possible to be 
spoken to —he looked right down glad to 
see me,” Casabianca averred to Mildie 
afterwards, and he was not far wrong. 

Wynyard’s thoughts during a solitary 
journey had not been altogether pleasant 


ones, and he was glad on the whole of: 


something to give them a newturn. As 
he walked down the platform with Casa, 
he heard full details of the circumstances 
that had brought so many of the family to 
Hurst station that day. 

“ Of course you did not see us before, 
we travelled third class, always do,” said 
Casabianca, magnanimous, if defiant. 
“Qh no, it did not hurt Emmie in the 
least, it’s of no consequence to her; she’s 
in no danger of meeting fellows who might 
chaff her about it afterwards. How does 
she come to be travelling down with us, 
do you say? She’s come to spend Christ- 
mas with mamma; came straight to Lon- 
don from the Hudson Kirkmans yesterday 
—the ironmongering Kirkmans up in the 
north, where she’s governess now, you 
know, worse luck. However, I don’t 
suppose they’ve a grain of chaff among 
them all; the boys there are all little cubs 
under eight, and they seem to make no 
end of a fuss with Emmie. Here we are, 
look out, Emmie!”—and then Emmie 
turned round from counting her boxes, 
and she and Wynyard met for the first 
time since they parted under the magno- 
lia-trees at La Roquette in the spring. 

There was no recollection of that even- 
ing in Emmie’s frank, clear eyes as they 
rested on Wynyard’s face while inquiries 
and greetings were exchanged — no little 
flutter of manner, no blush or shyness to 
make the moment embarrassing. Wyn- 
yard was the most conscious of the two, 
afraid of satisfying the inclination he felt 
to look a second time in the quiet, soft 
eyes that had once said so much to him; 
he was the most disposed to make sudden 
breaks in the conversation and turn away 
to inspect the luggage. 

Of course Casabianca had his way, and 
the whole party packed themselves into 
the drag for the five miles’ drive to Long- 
hurst. The boys soon threw off any awe 
of Lord Anstice they had felt; and were 
in wild spirits as they were bowled along 
the country roads between the hedge- 
rows, shouting to scare the rooks from the 
ploughed fields, and taking off their caps 
to the fieldfares and sparrows set in mo- 
tion by their noise, with such ecstatic 
delight as might be expected from a trio 





of town schoolboys on their first experi- 
ence of a country drive at Christmas time. 
Emmie and Wynyard sat in opposite 
corners of the drag, and both took a very 
fair share in the mirth that went on, while 
each carried ona train of separate thought 
and of observation of the other. Emmie 
was just a little disappointed in what she 
read in Wynyard’s face when, now and 
then, he left off chaffing Casabianca on 
the astounding acquaintance with country 
life his remarks displayed, and fell into 
silence for a minute or two. She had ex- 
pected to see such perfect satisfaction 
there. She had been in the habit of com- 
forting herself whenever she felt a little 
lonely or down-hearted during the lon 

months from home, by reflecting how wel 
all was with him, how perfectly all his 
dreams had been realized, the summit of 
his wishes attained, that he, at all events, 
must be happy. Perhaps she had not ex- 
actly wished to witness the happiness 
with her own eyes, not being sure that 
for her there might not be a touch of pain 
in comparing his perfect joy with “the 
low beginnings of content” to which she 
had attained. Still she had been able to 
find comfort in the thought of his com- 
plete satisfaction ; and now she was dis- 
appointed as a second and a third glance 
failed to show her what she had been 
expecting to see. While he was a 
and talking he was sufficiently like his ol 

self, but directly his face grew grave she 
felt the want of something that surely 
ought to have been there. “Was it some 
mere temporary vexation, or could it pos- 


sibly be an abiding discontent that laid. 


such a weight upon his brow, and so 
altered the expression of his lips? As 
she was trying to satisfy herself on this 
point, Wynyard’s eye woke up and met 
hers, and she felt a little confusion at 
having been caught in such earnest con- 
templation of him. She turned hastil 

away towards Sydney, and busied herself 
for several minutes in rubbing his cold 
hands till they were warm again, but the 
confusion was not ungraceful or over- 
whelming, ‘t did not prevent Wynyard 
from continuing to look at her, and, in his 
turn, studying er averted face, to make 
out the meaning of the change that had 
passed upon it since their sudden parting 
in the spring. The blooming fresh Ma 

rose — had it lain in the dust till its deli- 
cate petals had lost their freshness and 
tender grace, or had it sheltered itself 
from injury by closing up into the bud 
stage again? Was this precisely the shy, 
shrinking Emmie West of old Saville 
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Street days now before him, or a quite 
new development of the character? He 
perceived some signs that might have led 
to the first conclusion. There were cer- 
tainly a good many reminiscences of Sa- 
ville Street to be traced in Emmie’s dress, 
which had quite lost the temporarily 
borrowed daintiness that had distin- 
guished its La Roquette state; the cling- 
ing dusty créfe trimmings of her dress, 
rumpled with the two days’ journey, the 
worn gloves, the severely plain black bon- 
net that framed the fair face — all at first 
sight brought suggestions of the earliest 
stage of their acquaintance; but a second 
glance removed the impression, and made 
these rather foils to heighten the change 
in her beauty that grew on his notice the 
longer he looked. The surroundings 
were the same, but they were worn with 
a difference. Emmie had grown above 
her clothes, and, let them be as shabby as 
they would, her loveliness could no longer 
be quenched by them in any degree; it 
had blossomed out into a sweetness and 
dignity that lifted it as much above dan- 
ger of eclipse from mere equipments, as 
a dazzling white lily is safe from gather- 
ing blackness from the earth it hangs 
above. Not that there had been any 
change in form, or feature, or coloring, it 
was the new expression in the face that 
ave it its new power and charm. The 
ook of victory on the brow, the peace 
that dwelt on the lips whether closed or 
parted in smiles, the freedom from self 
and self-regardful thoughts, which every 
light and shade upon the clear coun- 
tenance told of; it was this ennobling 
of the whole being which raised Emmie’s 
beauty so far above the malice of her 
clothes, that in estimating the changes in 
her it was impossible to give more than a 
passing thought to them, impossible any 
longer to pity her for the struggles or 
privations they told of. Pity! if Wyn- 
yard had been thinking of Mrs. Kirk- 
man’s young governess with any feeling 
of the kind, he was ashamed of it now, 
and felt contemptuously angry with him- 
self for some compunctious thoughts he 
had been troubled with on her account. 
It was evident that by some road or other, 
Emmie had climbed to a standpoint where 
it would be presumptuous in him to think 
of pitying her. Whether the long-drawn 
breath with which Wynyard dismissed a 
past anxiety brought as much relief to his 
mind as it ought to have done cannot be 
determined. 
Emmie came to an end of her cares for 
Sydney after a while, and raising her 
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head, her eyes fairly met Wynyard’s 
again, this time with a question in them, 
“What are you thinking of while you 
watch me so closely.” At the same mo- 
ment her lips parted into a smile, proud 
and alittle defiant, as she broke the si- 
lence with the first direct question she 
had addressed to him. “ You will begin 
your journey to San Remo in a day or 
two, will you not? I had a letter from 
Aunt Rivers last week, in which she told 
me all their news. It is to be on the first 
day of the new year, is it not?” 

“A good day for two people to turn 
their backs on old things, and start on a 
fresh life, don’t you think?” said Wyn- 

ard. : 
. While Emmie was wondering whether 
his tone of voice expressed quite as much 
satisfaction in the prospect as might have 
been expected, Mildie, full of recollec- 
tions of that tear-stained leaf in Dr. Ur- 
quhart’s dictionary which contained the 
history of the edible green frog, struck in 
with a string of questions that occupied 
Wynyard’s attention till the wagonette 
drew up betore the door of Mrs. West’s 
cottage. This well-timed curiosity drew 
out an explanation of Lord Anstice’s sud- 
den visit to Longhurst, and circumstances 
connected with it that were unknown to 
Emmie. Since the sudden news of 
Frank’s death, Sir Francis and Lady Riv- 
ers had felt a great shrinking from the 
idea of returning to Longhurst, where the 
happiest days of Frank’s boyhood had 
been spent, and as the state of Lady Riv- 
ers’s health seemed to make a long resi- 
dence abroad desirable, they had decided 
on letting the house for afew years. A 
tenant had been found just as Sir Francis 
was about to start for the south of France 
to join Alma and Lady Rivers at San 
Remo, where the twice postponed wed- 
ding (for Mrs. Anstice’s death had caused 
a second delay), was at last to take place. 

“ A very quiet wedding,” Wynyard ex- 
plained, in answer to Mildie’s eager ques- 
tions ; he did not know about bridesmaids, 
but there would certainly be, on both 
sides, a dearth of relations, unless he 
could persuade Madame de Florimel to 
come over from La Roquette and be 
present on the occasion. Even Con- 
stance Forest had been obliged to disap- 
point her sister of her support. After 
spending a month at San Remo with her 
mother, she had received a summons 
from her husband to rejoin him at once 
at Belforest, and, greatly to Sir Francis’s 
surprise and disappointment, had re- 
appeared in London yesterday. No, Sir 
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John Forest was not ill, only out of sorts, 
and disinclined, Wynyard supposed, to 
lend the lustre of his own and his wife’s 
presence to the wedding. Something had 

ut him out, and he chose to revenge 
himself on his wife’s relations in that 
fashion. A wedding without a single 
guest would be something of a disap- 
pointment, he feared, to Lady Rivers, 
however little he and Alma might care 
about it. 

“And Aunt Rivers will be quite alone 
after Alma has left her?” inquired Em- 
mie, “for I suppose nothing will keep Sir 
Francis long from London.” 

“Not a day after the Christmas holi- 
days are over; it would be cruel to ask 
such a sacrifice of him,” said Wynyard. 
“T have planned an appeal to Madame 
de Florimel, and if I can carry her off 
to San Remo with me, I am not with- 
out hope that she will persuade your 
aunt to return with her, and spend the 
rest of the winter at La Roquette, where 
she would be, comparatively speaking, 
among old friends. Yes,” he added, in 
answer to a look of Emmie’s, “I am going 
straight to La Roquette when I have 
finished the business I have undertaken 
to do for Sir Francis here. If I get 
through as well as I hope to do, I shall 
arrive at the chateau on Christmas eve, 
about the time when the church will be 
lighted up and our friends flocking to the 
midnight mass, and as I shall spend 
Christmas-day there, I cannot fail to 
come across some of our old acquain- 
tance. Would you like me to take a 
message from you to Madelon?” He 
said this in a commonplace tone, letting 
his eyes rest on Emmie’s face, to show 
that he understood and accepted the foot- 
ing of ordinary friendliness she had pre- 
scribed as the basis on which all future 
intercourse, including references to old 
times, was to be placed. He thought it 
well to make an allusion of the kind at 
once, since no comfortable relationship 
could ever be established between them 
if either felt that there were topics in the 
background they had not courage to ap- 
proach. 

In the same spirit Emmie looked 
bravely back, and answered steadily, “I 
believe I owe Madelon a present, the 
Cairngorm brooch which, you know, she 
ought to have had on her wedding-day. 
It is put away somewhere, and since you 
are so kind as to offer to see her for me, 
I think I will trouble you to take the 
brooch to her. How long shall you stay 
at Longhurst? I will send the packet by 
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Casabianca to-night if you are going 
soon.” 

Wynyard explained that his business 
was to look over and bring away certain 
family letters and relics chiefly relating to 
poor Frank, which Sir Francis could not 
bear to leave in the house, though he 
shrank from looking them over himself. 
The business would occupy one day at 
least, Wynyard thought, “ but surely,” he 
added, “we shall meet again? Does not 
Mrs. West often come up to Long- 
hurst ?” 

The wagonette was pow turning in be- 
tween two iron gates, and the next instant 
it drew up before a cottage of rather more 
size and pretension than an ordinary 
lodge. The front door stood open, and 
revealed, beyond the tiny entrance hall, a 
background of fire-lighted parlor, and 
cozily-spread tea-table, and the figure of 
Mrs. West with eager face and ouyt- 
stretched arms, hurrying at the sound of 
wheels to welcome the travellers. There 
was no time for farewells, scarcely for a 
handshake ; Emmie was out of the wagon- 
ette the minute after it stopped, and in her 
mother’s arms, forgetful of everything, 
even of the conspicuousness of figures in 
a fire-lit vestibule as seen from the dark 
road, while her face was pressed against 
her mother’s in their old, fond caress. 

At home, after her first independent 
struggle with the world! What a feeling 
of rest the thought brought with it, 
though there was nothing familiar, noth- 
ing to make the house she now entered 
homelike but the tender, clinging touch 
of the arms round her. Wynyard, who 
had never had a personal experience 
of such welcomings, looked curiously out 
of the gathering darkness back towards 
that square of warmth and light, and felt 
himself somewhat lonely and overlooked. 

“T had thought of coming down this 
evening to see your mother,” he remarked 
to Casabianca, who alone lingered a mo- 
ment, with his hand on the “back rail of 
the wagonette, not covetous of his 
share of the caresses going, till inquisitive 
eyes were well out of the way. “I had 
— of coming down here again later, 
but I suspect I should only be in the way. 
You will want this first evening quite to 
yourselves, no doubt.” 

“‘ Mother will, I daresay; she and Em- 
mie won’t stop talking and kissing each 
other till midnight. They might think it 
a bore, perhaps, if you came in; but 
never mind, they’ll be able to spare me, 
and if you like, I'll run up after tea and 
see how you are getting on in the-big 
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house all by yourself, Oh no, don’t ob- 
ject; itll be no trouble to me. I sha’n’t 
mind turning out in the dark, and besides, 
I’ve a regson of my own. I’m curious to 
know ifTaey have put down the stair-car- 
pets for you, and how the place looks in 
em. Yes, yes, I’ll be sure to come, and 
I’ll tell you what’s the joke about Aunt 
Rivers’s stair-carpets when I see you 
again.” 

The last sentence was shouted out after 
the wagonette had started down the dark- 
ening road at a rapid pace, which soon 
reduced the glowing doors and windows 
of the cottage to small stars of light shin- 
ing alluringly through the gathering 
blackness. 

Longhurst was a large, old-fashioned, 
somewhat dilapidated manor house, 
standing in a considerable extent of ill- 
kept pleasure-ground, which Sir Francis 
had been lucky enough to purchase on 
very favorable terms years ago, when 
the possession of a place of their own in 
the country had been so exactly the sum- 
mit of Lady Rivers’s ambition, that she 
did not allow herself to be exacting as to 
advantages of situation or imposing as- 

ect. Funds had always been wanting 
or the repairs and embellishments which 
Lady Rivers planned from year to year, 
as her views enlarged. Latterly, since 
her boys had grown up and gone out into 
the world, and her daughters been intro- 
duced, her interest had declined in a place 
that had only afforded them all a great 
deal of pleasure, and done less than she 
had expected towards increasing their 
consequence in the society Where she 
wanted to shine. She became more and 
more unwilling to let her daughters waste 
important months in its solitude, or to 
spend money on its decoration that might 
be turned to better account; thus one or 
two summers had passed, bringing only 
flying visits from solitary members of the 
family, and the house had got a disused, 
melancholy look, that struck Wynyard 
painfully, as he wandered about the well- 
remembered rooms in the interval be- 
tween his arrival and the dinner-hour. 
He thought the whole family might have 
been dead, to account for the funereal 
aspect that to his fancy hung over the 
old furniture and the familiar nooks and 
corners, associated with so much mirth 
and fresh young life, such eager hopes 
and such dear love. Was it the hopes, 
the aspirations, the loves that were dead, 
that looked back with ghostly faces at 
him from every’ favorite haunt? How 
vividly the groups of youthful figures 





came back and arranged themselves in 
the old way — Frank, Agatha, Constance, 
Lawrence, Alma, most changed of all! 
Oh, no! himself most changed — who, on 
the eve of rejoining her, of making her 
his own forever, could have a doubting, a 
disloyal thought of her—his own poor 
Alma! Poor!—had she come to be that, 
then; she who had been the radiant queen 
of his fancy, the loveliest, the rarest, the 
bright particular star set up for his heart’s 
distant adoration ? 

Wynyard was pacing up and down the 
old schoolroom when these thoughts 
arose the thickest, and Alma’s face kept 
coming back to him with the various ex- 
pressions it had worn — in many an eager 
discussion they had had, standing or sit- 
ting just there or just here, on the spot 
over which he was walking at the moment 
— proud, tender, aspiring, contemptuous, 
and satirical at times, but frank and true 
always. Why would not this remembered 
Alma correspond more exactly with the 
Alma to whom he was going? What had 
come between his old dream and his pres- 
ent possession? Could he have believed 
it of himself, that he would pace this room 
the week before his wedding with such 
doubts in his heart as he felt to-night; 
surely it was himself that was changed, 
not Alma? He must have grown suspi- 
cious and hard, not so ready as he ought 
to be to make allowance for the natural 
effect of the ordeal she had passed through 
since she grew up. Could the finest 
nature have borne it quite unharmed? 
Was it not unreasonable in him to be 
disappointed because her girlish frank- 
ness was changed into that indefinable 
something which always seemed to hide 
her true self from him now? Where was 
his faith, where the patience with which 
he had once thought to win her through 
— of waiting? Could they not win 

ack for him his old Alma as dear, as 
true, as frank-hearted as ever when de- 
teriorating influences were shut out by 
his closer possession? Wynyard’s pac- 
ings up and down the solitary dark 
room grew brisker as the more soothing 
thoughts asserted themselves and drove 
away the gloom that had taken possession 
of him since morning. He had been bat- 
tling all day against what he told himself 
was an unworthy suspicion, and now he 
concluded resolutely to turn his back 
upon it. He would not make that com- 
parison between sentences in Alma’s late 
letters and some information received 
that morning respecting Lady Forest’s 
doings at San Remo which he feared 
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might convict Alma of practising a good 
deal of reserve towards him, if not of put- 
ting a false color on recent events. He 
would not be critical in weighing shades 
of meaning, to see how far her narratives 
were purposely colored, it was perhaps 
almost a necessity with Alma’s subtle 
intellect to give to every event she related 
the coloring she wished it to wear, words 
would inevitably take that form of advo- 
cacy with her. How he had once admired 
the graceful address, the sparkling acute- 
ness that had given her a magician’s 
power of making everybody think as she 
pleased. And when the power had been 
exercised to shield some one else from 
blame —one of the boys, poor Frank, 
perhaps, or Constance—he had been 
used to see nothing but the generosity, 
the warmth of love, that gave the impulse 
to her subtle intellect. Could he not be 
as lenient now, when there were really 
important interests at stake, and it was 
still Constance whose levities needed the 
concealment of a mist of words ? 

Wynyard succeeded in reasoning him- 
self into charity again with Alma, but 
his solitary meal in the dimly-lighted 
dining-room, which had seen so man 
pleasant Christmas gatherings, was suf- 
ficiently depressing to make him not 
shtegether displeased when Casabianca 
appeared, just as he was turning out for a 
stroll with a cigar in the grounds before 
settling to the melancholy business to 
which he intended to give the rest of the 
evening. It was a soft, cloudy, winter’s 
night with occasional gleams of a full 
moon through deep chasms of cloud, and 
fitful gusts of rain-laden west wind, mak- 
ing wild music among the old oaks of the 
avenue they strolled up and down. 
Wynyard’s thoughts soon wandered away 
from his companion, and were only 
brought back by fits and starts when his 
talk touched upon topics that fitted in 
uncomfortably with his own reflections. 
Perhaps a spice of provocation at the 
slight to his powers of entertainment, 
and of mischievous pleasure when he 
discovered that he had hit upon a topic 
that could produce a sensation, gave 
Casabianca courage to venture again 
and again on ground that he well knew 
to be dangerous. 

“You don’t understand what I mean 
by saying that it’s very good-natured of 
Mrs. Kirkman, the old fat one, you know, 
to make much of Emmie, and never to 
say anything disparaging of her — well — 
of her relations, when she is in the room. 
You don’t understand? I should have 





thought you’d have had more nous. I 
understood well enough when Emmie 
and mother talked about it just now. 
Mother began by telling Emnie some- 
thing that old Mrs. Kirkman was heard to 
say when she was down here about 
Al—— What, you think I had better not 
repeat it, as it was not meant for you to 
hear? Oh, as you please; I don’t care 
to repeat what people ain’t anxious to 
hear, only I thought you wanted to under- 
stand, you gave such astart when I began 
about the Kirkmans at first. I’ve plenty 
to say, if you’ll only listen. I had begun 
to tell you the names of our eleven, and 
the matches they played in last year, and 
can go on with that if you like it better.” 
By the time they had again reached the 
same spot in the avenue, however, Casa- 
bianca, like a fly driven from a sore spot, 
was circling round to the vexed topic 
again. “ By Jove! how jolly the moon 
looks, coming out from under that cloud. 
How it shows off everything, to be sure! 
There, now, just look between the trees, 
do you see something shining on that 
little hill to your right, a good way off? 
Can you guess what it is? Ican. It’s 
the great gilt ball on the observatory at 
Golden Mount, shining like a star. If 
you carry your eye down, you'll see the 
outline of all the other buildings against 
the sky. A big place, isn’tit? That 
second larger spot shining in the moon- 
light, will be the dome of the great glass- 
house, the winter garden, that every one 
talks about so much.” 

Wynyard stood still as he was desired, 
and looked at the massive outline with 
some curiosity, remembering, as he looked 
that Alma had reproached him for not 
having accompanied her there to guard 
her against being overcome by its attrac- 
tions. This time last year the ordeal 
was going on; the gilt ball and the win- 
ter garden, the great staring, magnificent 
new house were being weighed against 
such recollections and such confessions 
of early love as he had been thinking over 
in the schoolroom just now. How near 
had she ever been in thought to yielding ? 
He hated the question, and himself for 
asking it. 

“Yes, I suppose that is Golden 
Mount,” he remarked, as they turned 
back towards the house, “ but how do you 
come to recognize it so quickly? You 
have never been here since it was built, 
have you?” 

“No, but I heard enough about it, and 
on a day that I’m not likely to forget. It 
was when they settled 1 was to go to 
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Christ’s Hospital, and Emmie travel 
abroad with Aunt Rivers instead of Al- 
ma; I was in Aunt Rivers’s dressing- 
room, and I heard every word of the talk, 
and I have not forgiven Uncle and Aunt 
Rivers for it yet. Not that I ain’t get- 
ting on very well where I am, and like it 
fairly, petticoats and all. But it was ril- 
ing, you must allow, to hear oneself 
treated as a sort of makeweight, thrown 
in to persuade mother to further Aunt 
Rivers’s plans for securing Golden Mount 
to Miss Alma. How she went on about 
the Kirkmans and Golden Mount; and 
what a pity it would be to take Alma out 
of the way of the good luck that had come 
to her! Just for nothing, too, as it turned 
out, for, after all the trouble they took, 
and the talk and fuss there was about it, 
Alma— but, oh! I say, I beg your par- 
don, I’d forgotten ’twas you she was en- 
gaged to now — I had, indeed, just for the 
moment. I really was thinking only of 
the shame it was that I should have to 
wear these miserable yellow stockings so 
long after she has changed her mind, and 

ot something she likes still better for 

erself. I can’t change, and get what I 
like as easily as all that you see.” 

Casa looked boldly up into Wynyard’s 
face for sympathy and condolence, but 
seeing an expression there that startled 
him, he was awed into silence for the 
whole length of the avenue, till they were 
again standing before the front door. 

Then, fearing to be dismissed without 
an invitation to enter, he found his voice 
again. 

“You are not offended, are you? I 
really did not mean to say anything you 
would not like to hear, but you see things 
are so changed. When I’m talking to 
you like this, it does slip out of my head 
that you are Lord Anstice, and that it’s 
= my cousin Alma is going to marrry. 

never thought of such a thing when I 
knew you before.” 

“As your cousin condescending to 
marry me, eh?” said Wynyard, smiling ; 
“you are an outspoken young man, cer- 
tainly, and I don’t know that we need 
quarrel for that; but I advise you to take 
a hint and bea little more discreet in 
your reminiscences when we meet again. 
Dismiss all you have heard, or imagined, 
about the Kirkmans, from this day forth, 
from your memory, and we shall get on 
all the better together. You under- 
stand?” 

“ All right,” said Casa, imperturbably ; 
“and you'll let me come in, won’t you, to 
take a look round the place? Perhaps I 
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sha’n’t have another chance, as the new 
people are coming in soon; and besides, 
there was something else I wanted to tell 
ou. 

Wynyard drily remarked that Casa’s 
confidences so far had not been so agree- 
able as to make him particularly anxious 
for more. 

Casa’s loquacity was not so easily 
quenched, however. 

“It has not anything whatever to do 
with the Kirkmans, I promise you,” he 
began, when he had taken a hasty survey 
of the hall and staircase, and, returning to 
the dining-room, had planted himself on 
the edge of a bureau Wynyard was un- 
locking. “It ain’t about the Kirkmans ; 
it’s only something I remember about the 
last time I was here —something that’s 
on my mind, and that I daren’t talk about 
at home, so I’d best have it out with you 
and get rid of it. It all came back upon 
me when Mildie mentioned in the wagon- 
ette that mother had been busy seeing to 
the big house being smartened up and 
made ready for you. Poor mother! I 
know what she was thinking about when 
she had the stair-carpets put down, and 
ordered a fire to be lighted in the hall, 
and that great curtain put up to keep out 
the draught; and you ain’t the delicate 
little chap that has just had scarlet 
fever. I daresay you wonder (knowing 
what the Riverses are, as you must do by 
this time) to hear that we Wests were 
ever invited to pay a visit to Longhurst; 
but we weren’t invited. This is how it 
happened. Some of us were ill two years 
ago. Mother took us to Ramsgate fora 
month, and father came to fetch us home 
at the end of the time. Poor little Willie 
had been getting worse instead of better, 
and as mother heard Aunt Rivers was 
staying here all by herself, she wrote to 
propose that she and father and Willie 
and I should come to Longhurst on the 
way home, and stop a few days, to give us 
all another change. Father did not like 
it, but mother hoped that when Aunt 
Rivers saw how seedy poor little Willie 
was, she would invite him to stay on in 
the country for the rest of the summer, 
and keep me with him to amuse him when 
she and father went back to town. So 
she risked it, though I know she was 
trembling all through the journey lest 
anything should happen to annoy poor 
father and make him feel he was not wel- 
come. Well, we got here in a cab, for 
there was no wagonette sent to meet us, 
and I shall never forget the look that 
came over father’s face as soon aS ever 
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we were well inside the house — no stair- 
carpets, no curtains, everything done up in 
dirty newspapers, and Aunt Rivers taking 
us to a little, fusty-smelling back room, in 
the servants’ part of the house, to have a 
schoolroom tea there all together. Father, 
who, if he had nothing to eat but the sole 
of an old shoe, aan. 1 expect it to be 
served to him properly! Aunt Rivers 
kept on explaining to mother how she 
was here alone because Sir Francis and 
her daughters had gone off to stay with 
some grand countess or another, and that 
she would not mak? strangers of relations 
like ourselves, by having the house put in 
order for us. ‘Poor relations,’ I heard 
father mutter to himself, and mother 
turned white, for she knew well enough 
then what would happen, and it did hap- 
pen. Father insisted on our leaving 
Longhurst early next morning, though it 
was a wet day, and Willie’s cough had 
been very bad all night, and a miserable 
journey we all had home, to be sure. 
Everybody but me down in the lowest 
dumps you can imagine. Willie died, you 
know, a month or two afterwards. I don’t 
suppose anything could have made any 
difference. Noone said a word; I don’t 
think mother ever told even Emmie about 
the stair-carpets; but I know what she 
thought, though I never talked of it to 
any one until now. She used to come up 
into our attic of a night to hear the little 
ones say their prayers, and when she said 
the Lord’s prayer with Willie the last 
week or two, and he was almost too weak 
to speak the words, I noticed a choking 
there was in her voice whenever she came 
to ‘As we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ I know she had a struggle 
every night to do that for Aunt Rivers — 
thinking of those blessed stair-carpets. 
I ain’t a saint like mother, and I can’t say 
that I have forgiven her yet, so far, at 
least, as to forget the difference between 
rich and poor relations. I heard you say 
once that = had been snubbed by her 
— when you were poor, so you won’t 

e very much surprised or disgusted, will 
you, if I don’t change my feelings towards 
Aunt Rivers, even when she is your 
mother-in-law and Alma your wife? As 
you did talk of asking me to come and see 
you at Leigh, it’s only fair to give you 
warning.” 

“Very well,” said Wynyard, “I am 
warned; and now if you will leave the 
bureau, and let me get at the drawer I 
want, I’ll promise you that at all events 
you shall find carpets on the stairs when- 
ever you come to Leigh. I would forget 





that old unfortunate visit to Longhurst if 
I were you; it’s a bad habit to think of 
oneself as a poor relation, and you won’t 
have any temptation for it for the future 
with Alma and me. There, let us shake 
hands, and say good-bye, on an under- 
standing that no allusions to Kirkmans or 
stair-carpets are to be allowed when we 
meet again.” 

It was a full hour after Casabianca took 
his departure before Wynyard turned his 
attention to the contents of the bureau 
drawer, and meanwhile his thoughts were 
not pleasantly occupied. A schoolboy’s 
foolish chatter, telling him nothing new, 
for, as Casabianca had truly said, he had 
known Lady Rivers too Jong and too well 
to receive any fresh light on her character 
at this date. What did that matter to 
him, so long as Alma stood clear, in gen- 
erous truthfulness and strong youthful 
indignation of the petty meannesses and 
worldlinesses amid which she had grown 
up? Yes, so long as she dd stand quite 
clear. His thoughts, ever circling round 
the same point, did not come to any defi- 
nite conclusion, but they had one practical 
result, which, however, Wynyard did not 
consciously connect with his doubts of 
Alma. He avoided the inmates of the 
north lodge during the two days of his 
stay at Longhurst, and managed to com- 
plete his business and execute various 
commissions for Lady Rivers without 
making an appeal to Mrs. West for help. 
It might be her sad face he dreaded the 
sight of, or it might be Emmie’s. Any- 
how, his determination to keep out of 
their way went so far that, when, during 
a last walk in the grounds he saw two 
distant figures in black approaching the 
house, he turned hastily in an opposite 
direction, and set out on a long circuit of 
the park, which did not bring him home 
again till after dusk. A little packet had 
been left at the house while he was away, 
and caught his eye as soon as he entered 
his sitting-room. It was directed to 
Madame Antoine Barbou, Le Vallon des 
Orangiers, La Roquette — favored by 
Lord Anstice, in the corner. 

Wynyard thought, as he put it into his 
pocket-book, that Madame Barbou was 
tolerably certain to receive her long-de- 
layed wedding-present this time. The 
ruby ring still lingered in an inner fold of 
the same receptacle, just where he had 
put it when he took it from Emmie’s little 
letter; and it had so often brought, back 
disagreeable reflections when his eye fell 
upon it unexpectedly, that he was not 
likely to lose a good occasion to rid him- 
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self of it. Objects that awaken painful 
recollections, however, have something 
the character of birds, and sometimes 
persist in attaching themselves to those 
who most wish them away. The Cairn- 
gorm brooch had not yet come to the end 
of its adventures as a love-token, and was 
not destined to grace Madame Barbou’s 
bosom till days when her bridal honors 
had long been left behind. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LA ROQUETTE IN WINTER. 


THE magnolia-trees in front of the 
chateau looked almost as fresh and green 
as they had looked in the spring, when 
Wynyard came out on the morning after 
his arrival at La Roquette to take a turn 
under them before the early breakfast 
which Madame de Florimel always took, 
English-fashion, with her guests, in her 
favorite sitting-room opening on to the 
garden. At the first glance around, Wyn- 
yard thought there was very little in the 
scene before him to mark the change of 
season. The sunshine falling on the dry, 
dusty road was almost as hot and yellow 
as when he had last basked in it; the 
shadows of the broad-leaved trees lay as 
clearly defined along the path; the olives 
on the slope above were only a shade grey- 
er; the pines on the near hills a thought 
more dusky; the distant mountains as 
softly shaded in lilacs and blues till they 
melted into the snow-range, which had 
not yet received its winter crown of new 
snow. Hardly a touch of change to show 
that it was mid-winter instead of spring, 
revealed itself to his first eager gaze; but 
when his eye had for some time taken in 
the familiar beauty of the landscape a 
perception stole in that he was viewing it 
under a new aspect. One little token 
after another forced itself on his notice, 
showing that even here, in nature’s 
choicest playground, the active pulsings 
of growth and change had been stilled 
for atime. It was not, as in northern 
climates, a frozen, death-like trance that 
held the forces of nature in abeyance: 
here it was rather as if a musical pause had 
come in the full-toned chorus of life —a 
moment’s lull—to prepare the year for 
the fresh burst of music, the new throb of 
vitality which vineyard and garden, olive- 
grove and hill, were awaiting. Yes, it 
was winter, not spring. Down there a 
fig-tree shows its dry skeleton arms among 
the evergreen shrubs, a momento that 
“the time for the singing of birds ” is not 
yet. The quince-trees are bare on the 
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church-hill, the small stunted oaks by the 
river show conspicuous in a rich red- 
brown livery of faded leaves. It is win- 
ter, not spring. Nature has fallen asleep 
here too, but on a couch of flowers, over- 
laid with the treasures she dropped from 
her hands when she went to sleep; richly 
scented overblown roses, branches laden 
with luscious, slow-ripening fruits. Fresh 
evidence of this was before Wynyard’s 
eyes when he turned frem looking over 
the landscape tothe chateau. There, at 
the open window, with a bunch of yellow 
tea roses in her hand, stood Madame de 
Florimel, beckoning him to come in to 
breakfast. Close beside her (for a few 
minutes ago the early morning mass had 
come to an end, and the women-were 
flocking out of church) stood Madelon, 
just lifting from a basket on her arm the 
Christmas offering she had brought for 
madame —a great bunch of grapes from 
the sheltered vineyard behind Pére Bar- 
bou’s tall white house on the hill, where 
grapes ripened slowly, and grew luscious 
and full-flavored at Christmas-time, and 
some red fommes d’amour from her 
mother’s garden in the valley — the whole 
fastened together in a wreath, which, in 
spite of its Bacchanalian character, ma- 
dame was expected to suspend in the 
hall in honor of the de//e féte Madelon 
was wishing her, when Wynyard came up. 
Fresh dimples and smiles broke out on 
her pleasant face at sight of him. 

“Ah! if Antoine had but known that 
monsieur would be visible so early, the 
hope of seeing him would have brought 
him quickly enough to the village. Truly 
he had not beenso eager to take the first 
opportunity of attending to his duty as 
might be wished. Monsieur would un- 
derstand, however, there were the mules 
to attend to, and the men were all alike, 
ready at an excuse, to send their mothers 
and wives to pray in their place. Not 
that Antoine was altogether neglicent, or 
would fail to be present at the great mass 
at eleven o’clock, and to pay his respects 
to madame and to monsieur also.” 

Madelon’s shyness had _ altogether 
melted away during her eight months of 
matronhood, and she chattered on volubly 
while she turned over the remaining con- 
tents of her basket to pick a bouquct for 
Wynyard from the flowers that had been 
scattered over her offering. 

“ Tenez,” she cried at last, “I’ve no 
May roses to offer monsieur to-day, but 
here is a little bunch of white violets, the 
first I have gathered since last spring. 
What is more, I plucked them from about 
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the roots of the old olive-tree near my 
mother’s house, where Mademoiselle 
Emmée loved to sit when the anemones 
were in bloom. Have I not pointed out 
the place a hundred times to Antoine, 
and do we not speak of the sweet demoi- 
selle, and of monsieur too, every time we 
pass? Poor as the blossoms are mon- 
sieur will accept them for a féte-day, bou- 
quet, and wear them with pleasure, even, 
will he not?” 

There was a meaning, congratulatory 
twinkle in Madelon’s bright eyes as she 
held up her flowers, which Wynyard 
hardly knew how to meet; and encour- 
aged, perhaps, by the shade of embarrass- 
mentin his voice when he thanked her, 
Madelon added, “ But how, then, is the 
dear, good young lady? Monsieur will 
have seen her lately, and perhaps even 
brings a word of greeting from her to us. 
Ah! how often we talk about her, An- 
toine and I; and what a happy day that 
will be for every one in the valley when 
monsieur brings her to see us again, as 
no doubt will happen one day.” 

After this hint, Wynyard would have 
found it awkward to bring out the little 
packet Emmie had entrusted him with, so 
he confined himself to a promise of call- 
ing at Madame Barbou’s house in the 
course of the day, and made a hasty re- 
treat through the window into the sa/on, 
where madame was by this time waiting 
at the breakfast-table to pour out his 
coffee. 

“Do not the people know what is to 
happen to me on New Year’s Day?” he 
asked Madame de Florimel while he was 
drinking it. I should have thought, as 
gossip is so rife at La Roquette, and its 
inhabitants take so much kindly interest 
in my affairs, that the prospect of such an 
interesting event would have become 
known among them somehow.” 

“The news will keep until after the 
belle féte is over,” said madame, shortly. 
“We are simple souls here, most of us 
with few events in our lives, and the im- 

ressions of last spring have not faded 

rom our remembrance as quickly as with 

people who see: more of the world. Let 
me give my neighbors all the time possi- 
ble to mitigate their surprise.” 

This little growl was, however, the only 
mark of discontent with the present state 
of affairs that madame permitted herself 
during her morning meal with Wynyard 
and during the two sunny hours they 
afterwards spent in strolling about the 
chateau-garden. Perhaps she felt that 
she had gone a little too far even in say- 





ing so much as this, for she treated Wyn- 
yard to an especially gracious and sym- 
pathetic mood for the rest of the morning. 
Joseph-Marie and the chateau politics 
were kept in an unusual degree in the 
background, while she turned the conver- 
sation on the late occurrences at Leigh, 
questioning Wynyard on the particulars 
of Mrs. Anstice’s last illness. and death, 
and listening to his projects for the future 
well-being of the place of which he was 
now sole master. Alma’s name naturally 
came in here, and madame went so far as 
to accord some not ungrudging praise to 
her beauty, and to the talents for society 
that would make her a valuable helpmate 
to Wynyard when he would have to as- 
sume the position among the magnates of 
the county that was his due. The bell, 
tinkling for the mid-day service, was 
heard while they were still talking, and 
madame hastened into the house to get 
her prayer-book, and on her return invited 
Wynyard to accompany her across the 
road to church. She explained that there 
was just now no English service within 
reach —and, besides, how can one help 
wishing to kneel down with one’s neigh- 
bors on Christmas-day? All the villag- 
ers seemed to be collected on the churc 

hill, and the little open space by the door, 
under the trees, had been temporarily 
turned into a miniature fair. Booths had 
been put up for the sale of cakes flavored 
with orange-flower, bonbons, pictures, 
and medals, and the young men of the 
place and the children were hanging in 
groups about them, proposing by-and-by, 
perhaps, to pass into the shady church for 
a few minutes when the last bell rang, and 
the host was elevated, so as to secure the 
consciousness of having fulfilled a duty 
at the smallest possible expenditure of 
time. The inside of the church was, 
however, fairly well filled when madame 
and Wynyard took their places, just as 
the small procession, headed by the old 
curé, had reached the altar. All the can- 
dles in the church were lighted, and the 
various side altars decked with artificial 
flowers, tawdry, perhaps, and not even 
clean, but sufficiently attractive to draw a 
great many eyes to them; round, wonder- 
ing children’s eyes, which had not yet 
seen the /é/e flowers so often as not to 
look in hope of discovering fresh beauties, 
—and aged eyes, to whom they were in 
truth Ebenezers, witnesses of past bless- 
ings, reminders of sorrows overcome, 
speaking with familiar faces of memories 
which their yearly re-appearance had 
peacefully measured out. Madame kept 
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her eyes dutifully fixed on her book, but 
Wynyard allowed his to wander, not criti- 
y, but sympathetically to the faces of 
the worshippers. Was it worship exact- 
ly? A service droned on in the old 
priest’s husky monotone, accompanied by 
the shrill voices of the village scholars. 
At certain intervals knees were devoutly 
bent and heads bowed; a few old women 
here and there had books in their hands, 
and their lips went on moving, but on 
Christmas-day, you see, at La Roquette, 
it was the custom to bring all the babies 
under a year old to church to show the 
progress they had made since their chris- 
tening to the king of angels in his guise 
of a baby. How could it be but that 
proud young mothers, and doting grand- 
mothers, and sympathetic neighbors, or 
friends from distant valleys, should no- 
tice this progress as well, and telegraph 
glances of congratulation and inquiry to 
each other across the church? Toinette, 
who was married here at this time last 
year, and who lives ten miles away on the 
mountain, has brought her baby, and 
Pauline, who, after seven years of child- 
less marriage, received the crown of 
motherhood only three months ago, is 
lifting hers to the height of her arms that 
old paralytic Mére Barbou, who only 
comes to church on Christmas-day, may 
get a full view of her boy’s beauty. Is it 
worship? Or, if not, may not the loving 
thoughts that fill hearts to overflowing, 
the friendly, sympathetic glances that pass 
from eye to eye, the soft cooings and bab- 
blings, reverently hushed with mother’s 
kisses — may not these be as acceptable 
as worship to him who makes himself 
known as the babe of Bethlehem to-day? 
The old verger came round with his 
jingling pewter plate before this question 
received a satisfactory solution in Wyn- 
yard’s mind, and half-absently, half under 
the influence of these reflections, he 
dropped in an offering of English gold 
ieces, at which Madame de Florimel 
rowned, for she knew how it would be 
talked of in the village, and compared 
with the modest Christmas offering which 
Monsieur le Comte permitted himself 
when he happened to be staying at the 
chateau at Christmas-time. 

Madame de Florimel had business at 
Terres Blanches for the afternoon, and 
when she heard of Wynyard’s intention 
of calling on Madame Antoine Barbou, 
she proposed that he should drive first to 
the maisonnette, and then take the short 
cut through the vineyard to Madame Bar- 
bou’s house, returning to rejoin her when 
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the visit was paid, so as to secure a pass 
ing glimpse of the principal features of 
her mountain farm, in its winter aspect. 

“ Not,” madame observed, as Wynyard 
was slowly driving her up the steep hill, 
where the clump of cactuses grew, “not 
that I mean now to keep true to the 
promise I rashly made one afternoon last 
spring. You may remember, unless more 
important events have swept everything 
that was promised or implied on that 
occasion out of your mind —the promise 
that I should give up possession of Terres 
Blanches to you as soon as you were 
married, as well as leave it to you in my 
will when I died. I have no right to go 
back from my word perhaps, but it was 
given under such different circumstances, 
on such a different understanding, that I 
feel sure you will see the reason of my 
change of purpose.” 

bey oe hastened to assure madame 
that he had no covetous desires after the 
possession of Terres Blanches, paradise 
as he held itto be. Then, suddenly with- 
drawing his eyes from the clump of cac- 
tus, at which he had been looking, to fix 
them steadily on madame’s face, he added 
— “But do not suppose I had forgot- 
ten your generous intention, or anything 
else that was spoken or implied that day. 
I have tried too hard to forget it all, to 
succeed very well; there—that was a 
larger admission than I at all intended to 
make, and to qualify it, and justify myself 
somewhat, I should like you to know that 
no other promise was made to be broken 
that day but your own.” 

Madame put her hand over Wynyard’s 
unoccupied hand, and her face cleared. 

“ Thatis well; that relieves me of some 
self-blame, at all events. And now, one 
thing more, you were not engaged to Miss 
Rivers the whole time — you were not 
playing with my dear little Emmie, and 
deceiving me, just when I thought we 
were more united in heart than I have 
been with any relative for years?” 

It was Wynyard’s face that clouded 
now. Madame de Florimel was surprised 
to see the deep flush of anger and pain 
that overspread it. 

“Do you take me for a villain?” he 
cried. “I wonder you let me come to see 
ou, and sit beside you in the carriage, 
if you have been thinking such things of 
me. I wonder you ever spoke to me 
again.” 

“Do you?” madame answered. “ Alas! 
~ see I know already too much of men! 

should have to be very silent —there 





would have been very little intercourse 
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with those belonging to me in my life, if 
I had felt entirely aloof from them at 
every offence. You must allow, too, re- 
membering our conversation the last time 
we were at Terres Blanches together, 
that there was much in your conduct that 
may well have puzzled me.” 

“And myself too,” said Wynyard, 
gloomily. ‘“ Don’t expect me to explain 
or excuse myself, for I can’t. In spite of 
a = deal of curious self-questioning, I 
believe I have as little comprehension of 
how it has all come about as you can 
have. ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing?’ I should have 
asked if any one had prophesied the vari- 
ous changes of mind I have passed 
through since this time last year. What 
remains, however, is that I am to be mar- 
ried on New Year’s Day to Alma Rivers, 
whom I loved long ago, and do love, and 
there is no use in saying more about it. 
Luckily, there is the mazsonnette in sight 
already, and, if I mistake not, Jean Bap- 
tiste has spied us out from the top of the 
medlar-tree, where he was no doubt look- 
ing after the last gleanings of madame’s 
fruit. He will have roused the house, 
and there will be a crowd at the gate to 
welcome us before we have managed this 
last steep bit of the road. If I wish to 
escape further embarrassing questions, I 
think I had better beat a retreat through 
the lucerne and round by the rose-tree 
hedge into the valley.” 

But madame would not hear of her 
escort deserting her thus basely in sight 
of the goal. She insisted on being driven 
up to the front door of the mazsonnette. 

When once they had alighted together, 
she detained Wynyard another minute or 
two — minutes that had the destinies of 
two lives on their wings — to observe how 
many summer flowers were lingering in 
the sunny front border that caught every 
ray of southern sunshine. Yet even here, 
in spite of genial warmth and flowers, it 
was winter that reigned, not spring. 

“ What was there in the smiling land- 
scape to betoken his sovereignty?” Wyn- 

ard asked himself, when at last madame 

ad set him free to take the road to the 
valley. Was it the silence? Ah, yes, 
how still everything was around him! 

Wynyard stopped and listened. He 
had moved so far away from madame and 
la fermiere, that their voices, eager on 
some domestic matter, made only one 
note in the distance. What a contrast it 
was to the full chorus of sounds he had 
been used to hear on this very spot a few 


silent, lying hidden in their olive-shaded 
tank at the bottom of the garden. The 
cicalas’ eternal song had ceased from the 
trees and the ss. No nightingales 
called to each other now from side to side 
of the ravine, nor answering human voices 
of laborers at work among the vines. 
A depth of quiet reigned from hill to hill 
as far as the eye could reach. No move- 
ae anywhere, not even the flutter of a 
ird. 

A minute longer, and the deep stillness 
to which Wynyard listened was broken. 
A shrill whistle came, and the sound of 
regular footsteps pattering down the road. 
The facteur, with his bag of letters, bring- 
ing news from the outside world, had 
come in sight of the maisonnette, and was 
calling the attention of the inhabitants to 
his approach. 

Wynyard, though he was already close 
to the vineyard gate, turned and walked 
back towards the house. The pause of 
thought, the hush, the sacred silence was 
over —at least for him. Here was busi- 
ness, here was anxiety, personified by the 
old facteur, and he had of his own ac- 
cord gone to meet it. 

Madame de Florimel and /a fermiore 
came up and stood with Wynyard watch- 
ing the old man as he unstrapped his 
wallet, at the bottom of the steps where 
Emmie used to stand expecting him. 

The last letter to come out was one for 
Wynyard, and madame handed it to him 
with a meaning smile, not lost on any of 
the bystanders. 

“From San Remo, of course?” she 
said. 

“ Not at all,” Wynyard answered, after 
a hasty glance at the address. “Do not 
~ see the English stamp and postmark? 

t comes from Leigh, and has gone first to 
Longhurst, I see, and been directed on.” 

“Ah, I only glimpsed a lady’s hand, 
and drew my own conclusion from the 
thickness of the letter. Not a safe pro- 
ceeding with a man of such large corre- 
spondence with ladies as yourself.” 

“‘ That large correspondence is another 
false conclusion. I have only two lady 
correspondents in the world, and this one 
of the two, Miss Moore, can hardly have 
anything more important to write to me 
about than the Leigh charities, which fell 
into her hands during Mrs. Anstice’s ill- 
ness.” 

The talk was in English, but Madame 
Dallon seemed interested in it, for she 
drew a little nearer, and her broad, smil- 
ing face suddenly took an expression of 





months ago! The green frogs were all 


perplexity and recollection. 
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“Monsieur has a letter,” she ex- 
claimed, putting her finger to the end of 
her nose, with a puzzled air, “ Zenez, 
regardes un peu, will he permit that I cast 
my eye on the outside? Yes, yes, that 
recalls to my mind something which es- 
caped me till this very moment, but of 
which I doubtless ought to have spoken 
to madame some weeks ago. It was dur- 
ing the time while we were busy drawing 
off the wine from our big cask, that wine 
which lasted so well, and which madame 
ordered us to put into bottles to be ready 
for Monsieur le Comte, when he should 
send for it. Madame will remember the 
anxiety it cost us, and will not blame me 
too much for having put the letters aside 
on the shelf, the moment after I discov- 
ered them lying among the corks in my 
bureau drawer, and for having always 
forgotten to speak about them to madame 
till now, when seeing this letter in mon- 
sieur’s hand recalled them to my mind. I 
speak of two thick letters directed to 
Monsieur Anstice, which have remained 
unopened in my bureau drawer among 
the corks since monsieur left La Ro- 
quette last spring. No, madame, I am 
not mistaken,” for Wynyard and Madame 
de Florimel simultaneously uttered an 
exclamation of incredulity. “Stay, they 
are on the shelf at this moment, and 
if monsieur and madame will follow 
me into the north storeroom, they will 
see.” 

“Printed papers, no doubt,” remarked 
Wynyard, “which in a lazy mood I must 
have buried among the corks one after- 
noon, though I don’t remember anything 
of the kind. It is hardly worth while 
waiting for them, is it?” 

He followed Madame de Florimel into 
the house, however, with some dawning 
curiosity, as to which of the moods of last 
spring, what —— day or incident, 
the disinterred letters would bring back. 
It was quite certain to be one to which 
his present feelings were sufficiently alien, 
to make the contrast piquant. 

Madame Dallon had the packet in her 


- hand already, when he entered the room, 


and was blowing away the accumulated 
dust of many weeks from its upper sur- 
face, before handing it to him. 

Madame de Florimel intercepted it on 
its way, to satisfy her curiosity first. 

“‘ Two letters unopened, positively, you 
see, Wynyard, and their latest postmark 
the third of May. So long ago, and you 
have never missed them. I trust no im- 
portant communication may be found 
within.” 





“ Not likely,” said Wynyard, stretching 
out his hand to reclaim his own long-lost 
property. 

“ But how could Lord Anstice’s letters 
have found their way into your bureau 
drawer among the corks, Madame Dal- 
lon?” persisted Madame de Florimel. 

“The third of May; why, that was the 
very morning we started on our mountain 
tour! They must have been delivered 
here an hour or two before we left. I 
recollect. it all perfectly; Jean Baptiste 
brought me some letters while I was wait- 
ing in the —— Why were not these 
among them? If you remember, Wyn- 
yard, you never came up to the house at 
all that day.” F 

Wynyard made no answer; he had 
turned over the uppermost letter with the 
London postmark directed in a clerkly 
hand, and had come upon a half-sheet of 
note-paper which lay between the two let- » 
ters, entangled in the folds of the second 
envelope; he was stupidly staring at some 
words written on it, as if the surprise of 
seeing them were drawing his eyes from 
his head. 

Madame turned impatiently to /a fer- 
mibre. 

“ But this is perplexing,” she went on ; 
“ how can I have confidence for the future 
in allowing my letters to be kept at the 
maisonnette if accidents of this kind can 
happen? If Jean Baptiste is capable of 
hiding letters among the corks, how do I 
know how many of my son’s may not be 
lying in other drawers of the bureau at 
this moment? It must be inquired into!” 

“Jean Baptiste—the poor child!” ex- 
claimed madame, hotly; “ how should he 
be capable of such conduct? If you talk 
of hiding, I may as well tell madame the 
truth, though the notion that the young 
English lady, who was so proud as hardly 
to allow herself to be spoken with, should 
have any other mofive in putting the let- 
ters into the drawer than that nobod 
wanted them, had not entered my mind, 
till madame used the word hiding. In- 
deed, I should have made a point of 
bringing the packet to the chateau myself, 
had not Jean Baptiste told me, on the 
very day when we turned them out from 
among the corks, that he himself saw 
the young lady drop the letters into the 
drawer and shut it quickly, while he was 
looking on at her through the window. 
What could I suppose but that she would 
tell madame and Monsieur Anstice what 
she had done, when she joined them in 
the carriage half an hour afterwards, and 
that they had not thought it worth while 
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to inquire further? If I have judged 
wrongly I trust madame will forgive me. 
I trust, indeed, that monsieur finds no ill 
tidings in the letters that have been so 
long in coming to him?” 

The last sentence was uttered in quite 
a different tone of voice from the pre- 
vious ones. Madame Dallon’s eyes had 
strayed, while she was speaking, to Wyn- 
_ ’s face, and a sudden perception of 
10w strangely it had changed during the 
last few minutes had come over her. 
Madame de Florimel looked also, and 
there was a sudden hush in the little 
room. 

Wynyard had drawn out the half-sheet 
of note-paper that lay between his letters, 
while Madame Dallon was speaking, and, 
crushing it in his hand, had thrown it 
from him on to the ground, and then it 
was, when the writing on the second 
envelope became visible, that his counte- 
nance changed, so as to attract the atten- 
tion of the other two. 

“What is it, Wynyard?” Madame de 
Florimel! said at last, alarmed by his fixed 
stare at the paper, and the grey pallor to 
which his cheeks and lips had turned. 
‘*What is it? You look as if you had 
seen a ghost!” 

“Something like it,’ Wynyard an- 
swered, drawing a deep breath, and recov- 
ering himself with an effort. ‘“ Look, 
madame — but you will not know the 
writing as well as I do. Poor Ralph! 
This must have been the last letter he 
ever wrote, and the sending it almost the 
last thing he ever did. For, see, one of 
the postmarks is Kinsale, the place from 
which the boat sailed that went down with 
him.” 

“ And to think of a letter of so much 
interest remaining for eight months shut 
up in Madame Dallon’s drawer!” ex- 
claimed Madame de Florimel. “One 
cannot understand such carelessness ; one 
cannot imagine how such a thing could 
have occurred !” 

“But I have been explaining to ma- 
dame precisely how it did happen. Shall 
I then call for Jean Baptiste, and will 
madame hear herself what he has to say ? 
There can be no question of forgetting, 
for it was on the morning of Madelon 
Clair’s wedding, and Jean Baptiste fol- 
lowed the facteur to the door and saw 
him give the letters into the young En- 
glish lady’s own hand. Like a child he 
peeped in at her through the open window 
of this room to which she had carried 
them; and if madame or if monsieur 
would like to cross-question him ——” 





But Wynyard made a violent gesture 
of dissent. 

“ No, no, let it alone ; ask no more ques- 
tions. For heaven’s sake, madame, let 
the matter rest!” he exclaimed, almost an- 
grily to Madame de. Florimel, who began 
to remonstrate. ‘‘ Excuse me, I must be 
alone to read my letters, and I am goin 
now to the valley. If I do not come bac 
by the time you have finished your busi- 
ness here, do not wait for me. You will 
be able to find some one else to drive you 
home, shall you not?” 

“Yes, yes,” said madame, “go, but 
mind you come back to the chateau be- 
fore dark, and looking a little less mis- 
erable if you can. After all, we have 
known of your poor cousin’s death this 
eight months, and that a letter, written 
by him a long time ago, should come to 
hand here, is startling certainly; but it 
does not alter anything.” 

Wynyard was out of the house before 
madame finished speaking, and as she 
did not, after his entreaty, ike to question 
la fermiére further, and as the business 
which had occupied her a few minutes 
ago seemed of small interest compared to 
this affair of the letters, she remained 
for some time longer in the little store- 
room, casting searching glances up at the 
high shelves, down into the deep drawers, 
in hopes of discovering some clue to the 
satisfaction of her curiosity. Her eye 
fell at last on the crumpled half-sheet of 
foreign note-paper which Wynyard had 
thrown from him, and, feeling convinced 
that, whomsoever it concerned, it ought 
not to be left for everybody’s inspec- 
tion, she picked it up, smoothed it out 
carefully, folded it, and put it inside her 
glove, to restore it to its owner, if in- 
deed Wynyard were its rightful owner. 

Madame had had no intention of read- 
ing the writing, but in the process of 
smoothing out the paper, the signature, 
and a few words that went before, almost 
forced themselves upon her notice. “I 
hope to hear soon that you have acted 
successfully on my hint; I do so want 
one of us to be happy. Your sister, Con- 
stance Forest.” 

The words did not at first convey any 
particular meaning to her mind, but she 
reverted to them in thought again and 
again, while she hastily finished her 
business with Madame Dallon, during 
her solitary drive home, and during the 
long hours when she waited in the chilly, 
dimly-lighted chateau drawing-room for 
Wynyard’s return. 

t was dark, pitch dark, before her 
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waiting was over. Madame became un- 
easy, and even went again and again to 
the windows and undid the jalousies to 
look out on the road, made dimly visible 
by the reflected lights from the houses 
in the village. What could there be in 
those letters of eight months ago to 
cause a person to stay out so many hours 
in the dark and the increasing chill of a 
winter’s evening? Madame would not 
allow herself to feel positively alarmed, 
but the time passed slowly, and she could 
not by the most vigorous efforts force 
herself to take in the purport of the 


Christmas-day sermon. She set herself. 


to reading when the lights were brought 
in. Sometimes it was poor Ralph An- 
stice’s handwriting on the outside of that 
letter which floated between her eyes 
and the printed words ; sometimes it was 
the sentence signed “ Constance Forest,” 
which perhaps she ought never to have 
read, and which now suggested a solution 
of the mystery of the hidden letters that 
would look probable, however reluctant 
she felt to entertain it. Should she men- 
tion the suspicion to Wynyard? How 
could she find words in which to convey 
such an insinuation against the woman 
who was to be his bride next week? On 
the other hand, how was a misgiving of 
such magnitude to be borne in silence? 
In spite of all her thinking, madame 
could not come to any decision. 


From The Spectator. 
A TRAGIC IDYLL OF MODERN LIFE.* 


“Poor Hilda, and how very pathetic 
the whole story is!” most readers will be 
found saying to themselves, when they 
reach the closing scene of this remarka- 
ble poem. But who is the author, and 
with whom does he take rank in the 
goodly fellowship of British poets, from 
the times of Chaucer and Barbour down 
to these last days? The former question 
we have, as critics, no materials for an- 
swering, except inductively; and as to 
the latter, at the risk of being thought 
either unjust to an author, who in these 
columns has already received no stinted 
meed of commendation, or cowardly to- 
wards the claims of literature, we prefer, 
instead of giving to ita formal and judi- 
cial reply, to shelter ourselves under the 


* Hilda Among the Broken Gods. By WavTeER C. 
Smitu. Second edition. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose. 1879. 
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felicitous affirmation of the candidate for 
theological honors who, on being asked to 
state which, or who, were the “minor 
prophets,” informed his examiner that 
“he did not like to draw invidious dis- 
tinctions.” 

To speak to the first question. There 
are two Free-Church ministers in Edin- 
burgh whose sermons are looked forward 
to by many during the preceding week as 
the special treat of the next “ Sabbath,” 
though they have formidable rivals in Dr. 
Cameron Lees, of the Cathedral and Es- 
tablished Church of St. Giles, and in Dr. 
MacGregor, of the Established West 
Church. These two ministers are Mr. 
White, of Free St. George’s, and Dr. 
Smith, of the Free High Church. Now, 
if we refer to “Oliver and Boyd’s Alma- 
nack,”’ we shall find that Dr. Smith, the 
attractive preacher, has the same Chris- 
tian name and initial as the author now 
under review. Both are “Walter C. 
Smith,” and if the present writer, not be- 
ing under seal of the confessional, may be 
permitted to state the result of his own 
experiences, he has no alternative, after 
listening to a sermon from Dr. Smith and 
after perusing “ Hilda,” but that of con- 
cluding that the preacher and the poet are 
one and the same person. But if our in- 
duction be that of the pure dumen siccum, 
where, to quote the characteristic expres- 
sion of Thomas Chalmers, is the “fine 
nose for heresy,” on the part of Kirk 
Session, or Presbytery, if a Free-Kirk 
minister, at once popular and able, is 
allowed, without challenge — at least, as 
yet—to publish, with his name in full, 
the very bold and beautiful lines in this 
volume entitled, “ The Self-Exiled,” and 
those other very striking and original 
ones of which the subject is “Judas Is- 
cariot”? 

As is known to some of our readers, 
and as the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was careful to emphasize in his last 
charge as Bishop of London, the “ Con- 
fession of Faith” proclaims that “ by the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of 
his glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destined to everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death; ” and 
again, “the rest of mankind God was 
pleased . . . forthe glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by (like 
a supreme priest or Levite), and (like a 
supreme Nero) to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
his glorious justice” (chap. iii.) Again, 





in the “Larger Catechism,” it is stated 
that the punishments of sin in the world 
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to come are “ most grievous torments in 
soul and body, without intermission, in 
hell-fire forever”! Now, just as in some 
of Fra Angelico’s pictures the sweetest 
faces of angels and redeemed souls look 
out on the beholder with serene content- 
ment, while the most terrible shapes of 
demons and of doomed men are grouped 
beneath in obvious agony, or hate, or 
despair, in like manner the piety of the 
Scottish Kirk has revealed itself as clothed 
with the “ garments of praise,” while ac- 
cepting the dogma, so dark, so destruc- 
tive of all genuine or spontaneous worship 
of the heart and soul, that from a vast 
multitude of human beings, innocent in- 
fants as well as men of riper years, but 
these latter not necessarily in moral char- 
acter defaulters above others, mercy is 
withheld, and for no diviner reason than 
“ the exhibition of sovereign power.” 

But modern Scottish piety has risen up, 
not in “revolt” merely, but in “revolu- 
tion,” against the grim decree, and the 
revolution, as represented somewhat no- 
tably in the recent proceedings of the 
United Presbyterian Synod, held in Edin- 
burgh, has become passionately lyrical in 
the pages of Walter C. Smith. The 
author may, or he may not, feel morally 
bound to acknowledge as his own private 
beliefs the sentiments to which, in the 
person of Claud Maxwell, the husband, 
and the hero of his poem, he has given 
such fine expression in the verses alluded 
to. But, all the same, the world at large, 
and the theological world especially, is 
under great obligation to him for giving 
them publicity with the sanction of his 
name, indicating, as they so obviously do, 
that there is a rift in the northern clouds 
of dogma, and that in the open space 
“the sign of the Son of Man” is becom- 
ing conspicuous. We regret that our 
space forbids our printing the two sets of 
verses in their entireness, but our readers 
may, perhaps, learn something of their 
quality and their purport from the follow- 
ing stanzas quoted from each, respectively, 
we only premising that “* The Seli-Exiled ” 
could not possibly take harp in hand, and 
sing hymns of praise everlastingly, on 
account of blessings vouchsafed to herself, 
if millions of her fellow-creatures are to 
be left out in darkness, and in extremest 
anguish; while in the case of Judas, Satan 
himself comes to the gates of. Paradise, 
to ask St. Peter what he is to do with one 
who goes about howling and preaching all 
day, and whom his other subjects will not 
“have among them at any price.” 
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THe SELF-EXILeED. 
“ Now, open the gate, and let her in, 
And fling it wide, 
For she hath been cleansed from the stain of 
sin,” 
St. Peter cried. 
And the angels all were silent. 


“Though I am cleansed from stain of sin,”’ 
She answered low, 

“T came not hither to enter in, 
Nor may I go.” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“But I may not enter there,” she said, 
“For I must go 

Across the gulf, where the guilty dead 
Lie in their woe.” 

And the angels all were silent. 


“If I enter heaven, I may not speak 
My soul’s desire, 

For them that are lying distraught and weak 
In flaming fire.” 

And the angels all were silent. 


St. Peter he turned the keys about, 
And answered grim: 

“Can you love the Lord, and abide without 
Afar from Him?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


“ Should I be nearer Christ,” she said, 
“ By pitying less 

The sinful living, or woeful dead, 
In their helplessness ?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


“Should I be liker Christ, were I 
To love no more 

The loved, who in their anguish lie 
Outside the door?” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“Did he not hang on the cursed tree, 
And bear its shame, 

And clasp to his heart, for love of me, 
My guilt and blame?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


“ Should I be liker, nearer him, 
Forgetting this, — 
Singing all day with the seraphim, 
In selfish bliss ?” 
And the angels all were silent. 


The Lord himself stood by the gate, 
And heard her speak 

Those tender words compassionate, 
Gentle and meek. 

And the angels all were silent. 


Now, pity is the touch of God 
In human hearts, 

And from that way he ever trod 
He ne’er departs. 





And the angels all were silent. 
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And he said, “ Now will I go with you, 
' Dear —y of mee s 
am weary of all this glory, too, 
In heaven above.” line 
And the angels all were silent. 


“ We will go seek and save the lost, 
If they will hear, 

They who are worst but need me most ; 
And all are dear.” 

And the angels all were silent. 





Jupas Iscariot. 
Then Satan: “ There’s the mischief, 
He goes whining like a saint ; 
I could keep my people quiet, 
But he’d have them penitent. 
It’s as bad as if a parson 
Made their very hearts grow faint. 


But as Peter looked on Judas, 
Sunk in utter misery, 

Lo! there rose before his vision 
A gray morning by the sea, 

And a weary, broken spirit, 
On the shores of Galilee. 


“O}! once, too, I despairéd, 

For my Lord I had denied ; 
And once my heart was breaking, 
For I cursed him, and I lied ; 

I did not slay myself, but yet 
I wished that I had died. 


“ Leave thy burden with me, Satan, 
He is not too bad for me ; 

He will get his ‘ own place’ duly ; 
And it is not mine to be 

A breaker of the bruiséd, 
Or the judge of such as he.” 


“‘ Hilda” itself is a very able, discrimi- 
nating, and picturesque representation of 
the present time of severe transition, with 
all its trembling doubts and dogmatic 
denials, and its solemn, if serene joys. 
The poem, in fact, with all its varied ex- 
cellencies, is nothing if not theological. 
We do not mean that the volume contains 
merely a catalogue in verse of the lati- 
tudes, attitudes, or platitudes of modern 
religious opinion, or that the work, in 
form and by profession “a song,” has, 
after all, only “ turned out a sermon.” A 
most impressive sermon, indeed, “ Hilda” 
is, and few will lay it down without feel- 
ing that — are both sadder and wiser 
men. And here, too, are typical repre- 
sentatives of the various, more pronounced 
conclusions which split up our professedly 
religious community into a variety of en- 
campments, which cultivate towards each 
other mainly “ polite laws of war.” Then, 
besides the High Churchman and Hilda 
herself, the Evangelical “ saint-wife,” and 
Luke Sprott, the sensational preacher 
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and village blacksmith in one, we have 
figured and subtly limned the poet Claud 

axwell, who reminds us not a little, 
before his great sorrow comes to him, of 
a certain superfine, bantering personage, 
who shall here be nameless; and a por- 
trait, drawn with true impartiality, but 
with great vigor, Winifred Urquhart, the 
lady materialist. We are not, however, 
made acquainted with these respective 
individualities directly. Mr. Smith has 
written a domestic drama, though his 
poem is not dramatic in form; and with 
skilful art he has supplied each of his 
creations with a double thread, by means 
of which each throws on the woof of the 
story a twofold portrait, — that of him, or 
herself, and that of another actor in the 
successive scenes. 

In a poem in which each of the charac- 
ters introduced is delineated with so much 
lifelikeness, which, at the same time, can 
only be thoroughly appreciated when read 
as a whole in the light of the prologue 
and 7envoi, and which so entirely fulfils 
the Horatian conditions of unity and sim- 
plicity, it is almost impossible to fix upon 
any particular passages as those which in 
themselves best exemplify the author’s 
aim and mode of presentation. But we 
would, for our own part, select as specially 
illustrative of both, the sketches of the 
materialist and Luke Sprott. The latter 
meets his end during a thunderstorm, 
which is described very powerfully by 
Mr. Smith; and the former, who had 
done her best, or her worst, to blast the 
happiness of the poet’s home, is painted, 
both by herself and by a second hand, 
with considerably different effects. To 
use the words of Milton, the tale -of 
“ Hilda” is told in language which is at 
once “simple, sensuous, and passionate,” 
and we have not read for some consider- 
able time a poem which is more rivetting 
in interest, though the author, a master 
of verse and of the English language, is 
at times loosely careless in his composi- 
tion, and the narrative has inwoven in it 
no intricate situations. We need scarcely 
add that the moral tone of the volume is 
of a very high and pure kind, or that in 
every page the author reveals that all 
nature is a great parable to him, and that 
he has held intimate converse with her 
various aspects. To him, the order and 
law which, amid storm and sunshine, are 
unmistakably obvious in the realm of 
sense-phenomena, are prophetic of the 
coming higher order, when “ Love, which 
is the soul of all the creeds,” shall reign 
supreme over all and in all. One unfail- 
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ing effect of genius, whether in wit, in 
humor, in science, or in song, is surprise ; 
and, to our mind, Walter C. Smith has 
achieved this differentia of poetic suc- 
cess. 


From The Spectator. 
MADAME BONAPARTE. 


“T wouLp rather be the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte for an hour, than the wife of 
any other man for life,” was the answer 
made by the beautiful Elizabeth Patter- 
son, of Baltimore, to her father’s repre- 
sentations of the risks which she might 
incur by marrying, without the consent of 
his legal guardians, a Frenchman who 
was under legal age, and entirely depen- 
dent upon his brother, a formidable first 
consul. This declaration, in which some 
commentators have found only the utter- 
ance of pride, vanity, and ambition, and 
which, in one instance, has been unfairly 
distorted into the girl’s having said “a 
Bonaparte,” whereas she spoke ee § of 
her own ardent lover, is, to our mind, on 
the contrary, the strongest, almost the 
only indication of real feeling, which is to 
be found in a record of a life of ninety- 
four years’ duration, than which any 
narrative more curious in its frankness, 
interesting as a picture of society and a 
delineation of character, and less calcu- 
lated to inspire esteem for its subject, 
has rarely been given to the public. M. 
Didier, the biographer of Madame Bona- 
parte, is free from the ordinary prejudices 
and temptations of biographers ; he does 
not care a bit about her, and although he 
makes the most of the externally romantic 
side of her history, of the contrasts and 
incongruities which appeal to the imagi- 
nation of his readers, he never attempts 
to disguise, in his portion of the work, 
the “ Life,” and he permits her to display 
to the utmost in hers, the “ Letters,” the 
bald vulgarity of her mind, the essential 
commonness of the clay of which she was 
moulded. The coarse greed, the unscru- 
pulous worldliness of the beautiful young 
woman, who was divorced by her husban 
when his high fortunes required him to 

et rid of her, and who renewed the 
lb on her own part when his down- 
fall made it advisable for her to secure 
her wealth against his necessities, are as 
plain and as commonplace as the greed 
and the worldliness of Mrs. Trollope’s 
Widow Barnaby. What Madame de Ré- 
musat says of Napoleon I.,—“S’il était 





possible de croire qu’un étre, sur tout 
autre point semblable a4 nous, fit cepen- 
dant privé de cette portion de notre 
organization qui nous donne le besoin 
d’aimer et d’étre aimés, je dirais qu’A 
Vinstant de sa création, son coeur pourrait 
fort bien avoir été oublié,” applies admir- 
ably to his sister-in-law, whom he would 
not acknowledge, whom he banished and 
oppressed, but who thoroughly admired 
his unscrupulous genius. She was un- 
doubtedly a clever woman, although we 
do not find the brilliant wit and scathin 

satire in her letters for which we are tol 

by M. Didier her conversation was re- 
markable. What we do find in them is 
cynical plain-speaking, shrewd observa- 
tion, untempered by any touch of kindli- 
ness, and thorough sordidness, combined 
with a tawdry taste for fine clothes and 
fine titles, a servile anxiety to get admit- 
tance among the great, and a grudging 
disinclination to the payment of her foot- 
ing in dollars. She dismissed Jerome 
Bonaparte from her mind when, after all 
his protestations, he consented to a di- 
vorce, with calm and deliberate contempt. 
Some kind of love she certainly had given 
him, and none did she ever give to any- 
body else. The game that was frustrated 
by the ruthless power of Napoleon, when 
he shut the gates of the European para- 
dise in the face of his brother’s American 
wife, was not all ambitious; that which 
she began again to play when the down- 
fall of the tyrant opened those gates, and 
she passed through them with the double 
éclat of a member of the Bonaparte family 
and an innocent victim of the wickedness 
of its chief, then the beaten foe of all the 
world, was one of mere vulgar pushing 
and pretentiousness. An American wom- 
an with no heart and no patriotism is a 
phenomenon as rare as it is unpleasant; 
Madame Bonaparte seems to us to have 
been such an one, and if she had only 
been ill-conducted in addition, she might 
have been worthy of a place among Bal- 
zac’s portraitures of vice and meanness. 
But she was not ill-conducted; she was 
an intrigante only in the sense of courting 
“society” by all the means whereby it 
may be won. She cared for nothing but 
rank and wealth, and to have with a con- 
stant succession of “fine” company the 
merest externals of association, for of a 
deep, true friendship, there is not a trace 
in her life, and one striking characteristic 
of her letters is the abrupt indifference 
with which she alludes to persons for 
whom she might naturally be supposed to 
entertain some tenderness. She seems 
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to have been a careful and anxious, rather 
than a tender, mother, to her very estima- 
ble son; and to have striven as hard as 
did Lord Chesterfield, in the case of his 
graceless offspring, to inspire “ Bo,” as 
she calls Mr. Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
parte, with her own world-worship and 
reverence for rank; sentiments which she 
vely regarded as perfectly noble, and 
indeed as proofs of her own fitness for the 
elevated position in which her marriage 
had placed her. M. Didier tells us that 
Elizabeth Patterson had great natural 
gifts and a retentive memory; that at ten 
ears old she could repeat by heart 
oung’s “Night Thoughts,” and the 
“ Maxims” of M. de la Rochefoucauld. 
Poor child! He holds that “ Rochefou- 
cauld made her cynical,” but the hard 
calculation, complacent worldliness, and 
vulgar suspicion which characterize Ma- 
dame Bonaparte’s letters are as much 
devoid of the finesse of the French noble’s 
observation, as her language is wanting 
in the subtle neatness and temperate ele- 
nce of his handbook of human nature. 
here is a good deal of smartness in her 
comments upon people and things, but 
she never seems to have recognized the 
existence of a lofty motive or of the spir- 
itual in any one. 

“It may be imagined,” says M. Didier, 
“with what profound interest Madame 
Bonaparte watched the course of events 
in France during the crowded years that 
intervened between her return to Balti- 
more and the end of Napoleon’s empire. 
She saw the Corsican adventurer marry 
a daughter of the Hapsburgs, imprison 
the pope, and laugh at his excommunica- 
tion. From this moment she followed 
the varying course of the emperor’s down- 
fall, until his final overthrow at Waterloo. 
Two months after, we find Madame Bona- 

arte in Europe ; this time at Cheltenham, 
England.” Then began that correspon- 
dence with her father, which is a curiosity 
of literature indeed. The worthy gentle- 
man, who had been sent by his tather — 
a small farmer in Donegal—to Philadel- 
phia, in 1766, when he was fourteen years 
old, and taken into the counting-house of 
an Irish shipping-merchant, from which 
small beginning he rose to commercial for- 
tune and social eadmnaee, was evidently a 
“respectable” person, in all the senses 
of that word, and it was fortunate for his 
ndson that he. was so much under Mr. 
atterson’s influence in his youth. As 
we have but a few of his letters, we only 
get glimpses of him through his daughter’s 
communications, in which her own char- 
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acter comes out strongly indeed, through- 
out the course of those triumphant years, 
during which M. Didier tells us, “ beau- 
ties envied her beauty, and wits dreaded 
her wit; kings sought her acquaintance, 
and princes claimed her friendship.” The 
fine distinction between the acquaintance 
of kings and the friendship of princes is 
a little beyond us, but Madame Bonaparte 
would have quite appreciated it. She de- 
tested America chiefly because there were 
no titles there, and in the earliest speci- 
mens of her correspondence with her 
father she scolds him for presuming to 
think she would have done better to re- 
main in her own country, and among her 
own people. “As to leaving America 
without the consent of my friends,” she 
says, “it appears to me that if indeed 
I have friends there, they would have 
wished me to come to a country where I 
am cherished, visited, respected, and ad- 
mired. It appears to me that if I have 
friends in America, their friendship might 
have been shown in some more agreeable 
way than finding fault with me for being 
miserable, in a country where I never 
was appreciated, and where I never can 
be contented. .. . My misfortune and my 
declining state of health have excited 
more interest here than in my own coun- 
uy, and have been a passport to the favor 
of the great. My talents and manners are 
likely to preserve their good opinion. .. . 
Your writing such things of me [as that 
she imagined herself ill, and had em- 
barked contrary to her friend’s wishes] 
will be likely to have one ill-effect, which 
is this, every one who knows me has 
heard that your wealth is enormous, and 
consequently, they think I shall have a 
large fortune from you. In Europe, a 
handsome woman who is likely to have a 
fortune may marry well; but if it gets 
about that her parents are dissatisfied with 
her, they will think she will get nothing by 
them, and if she had the beauty of Venus 
and the talents of Minerva, no one will 
marry her. The reputation of your for- 
tune would be a great advantage to me 
abroad, and I am sure you cannot object 
to 7 having the honor of it, provided 
you keep the substance. ... It was my 
misfortune, not my fault, that I was born 
in a country not congenial to my desires. 
Here I am completely in my sphere 
(money excepted), ond, in contact with 
modes of life for which nature intended 
me.” ‘Then comes a beautiful touch, — 
“The family with whom I came over 
remain ata boarding-house. I have taken 
a house beside and under the protection 








of my amiable friends, Sir Arthur and 
Lady Brooke Falkener. My friends ad- 
vised me to move, as people of fashion 
never live in boarding-houses.” The 
Widow Barnaby, to the life!—and the 
scene of all this vulgar triumph Chelten- 
ham, too! Then this dutiful daughter 
proceeds: “ Your own pride must be in- 
terested in having me the object of public 
esteem. As to the opinions of old Mr. 
Gilmor, and other worthy persons, that I 
ought to be in Baltimore, they only tell 
you so because they know that their 
daughters might come here, and never be 
known. Look how they run after the 
poorest sprigs of nobility, and then you 
will know what they think of my standing 
in Europe. .. . If people do not appro- 
bate my conduct in America, what is the 
reason they paid me so much attention? 
What other American woman was ever 
attended to as I have been there? Who 
ever had better offers? I never would 
marry without rank, or God knows I 
might have got money enough by mar- 
riage... . Adieu, my dear sir! I am go- 
ing to dress for a ball.... 1 beg you 
will consider the impropriety of writing 
aes except what will produce a good 
effect in this country.” 

Was there ever a more thorough reve- 
lation of a mean mind than this? Jean 
Jacques hardly beats it in frankness, and 
the whole woman, as she continued to be 
all her life long, is in that letter. When 
the scene expanded, when the stage on 
which her triumphant vanity strutted 
was the larger Parisian, Genevan, or 
Roman stage, she was still the same, — 
mean, mercenary, heartless, vulgar. In 
Paris (in 1816), when “the Duke of Wel- 
lington was among her admirers, Talley- 
rand praised her wit, Madame de Staél 
extolled her beauty, and the leading men 
of the time sought her acquaintance,” she 
seems to have written very rarely to her 
father. Only one letter of that period is 
given. What acharacteristic letter it is! 
She declares that there is no “ tranquil- 
lity” for her out of Europe: “I can 
never be satisfied in America. I was 
always unfitted for the modes of existence 
there, nor can I return to them without a 
sacrifice of all I value on earth. . . . The 
ex-king of Westphalia [Jerome Bona- 
parte] is now living at the court of Wiir- 
temberg. He has a large fortune, and is 
too mean to support his own son. He 
ought to pay you your money.” She had 
to return to America, however, and did 
did not get back to Europe until 1819, 
when her Roman campaign of conquest, 
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fashion, and vanity began, under the au- 
spices of Pauline Borghese. In her let- 
ters from Rome, “ she never once alludes,” 
says her biographer, “ to any of the usual 
sights of the city; so engrossed was she 
with the scheme of marrying her son Je- 
rome to the daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte.” Happily for the young man, this 
scheme failed, and he made a marriage 
after his own heart, with a young Ameri- 
can lady, as unlike his mother as his best 
friends could wish. “It has always 
been,” adds M. Didier, “the custom of 
travellers who visit Rome to seek an au- 
dience of the pope; but Madame Bona- 
parte makes no mention of having paid 
her respects to Pius VII.,the pontiff who 
had refused [in a letter of great interest, 
given in the on) to annul her marriage, 
at the request of Napoleon.” And yet 
her biographer tells us that “ ingratitude 
was not one of her vices.” 

In 1832, when she was forty-seven 
years old, still one of the most beautiful 
women in Europe, and just half-way 
through her life, she wrote to a friend in 
Baltimore: “I am dying with exzu/, and 
do not know in what way a person of m 
age can be amused. I am tired of read- 
ing, and of all ways of killing time... . 
All is vexation and vanity. . . . Can you, 
for love or money, contrive to send me a 
string of white topazes. I doze away ex- 
istence; I am too old to coquet, and 
without this stimulant I die with exazui. 
The princess [Gallitzin] tries to keep me 
up to the toil of dressing, by telling me 
that I am a beauty. I am tired of life, 
and tired of having lived. Do get me a 
string of white topazes. It is a bore to 
grow old.” Two years before, she had 
written to her father: “ My spirits, never 
good, are now dreadfully broken, but I 
shall drag on the load of life man 
— Would she have been terrified, 
1ad she known for how many years she 
was to carry that load, to live in the service 
of that world to which she had vowed her- 
self of her free will, and to be honestly 
and exactly paid the wages she had 
earned? She died in a boarding-house 
after all, and in Baltimore, on the 4th of 


last April, and was buried in a “lot” in 


the Greenmount cemetery, which she 
had purchased for herself, desiring “ to 
be alone in death, as she had been in 
life.” To the last she was in the habit of 
standing before her portrait and admirin 

it; her room was filled with trunks fu 

of the fine clothes she had worn in 
Europe; and she would turn over these 
tawdry relics of a poor ambition, and tell 
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which was the gown she wore on such a 
day at the Pitti Palace, and the like. A 
bag full of grea | and gimcracks stood 
always ready to her hand. She once 
said that if she were to adopt any relig- 
ion, it would be the Catholic, because, at 
least, “that was a religion of kings, —a 
royal religion.” Her story is profoundl 
sad, and company | interesting ; of it all 
there remains, as the lasting impression, 
that queer summary in which the present 
and the past are alike blasted, “I am 
tired of life, and tired of having lived. Do 
get me a string of white topazes.” 


From The Spectator. 
EGLISTON AND BRIGNAL. 


BESIDES asking for traditions at Roke- 
by, Scott said he must have “an old 
pr Mars of the right sort,” and “a robbers’ 
cave.” Both were found for him. Eglis- 
ton Abbey was the church, and as it is 
the nearer of the two, being about half- 
way between Rokeby and Barnard Castle, 
we will visit it first. Just before we come 
to it from Rokeby, we pass the bridge 
which connects Yorkshire with what used 
to be called the “ Bishoprick,” — z.2., the 
Palatinate of Durham. The view from it 
is fine, but we liked the view which we 
got on it, of the Yorkshire character, bet- 
ter. We had walked from Rokeby, when 
the sight of the bridge, which we had no 
need to cross, made us wish to look over 
the parapet; only we knew that we had 
forgotten our purse, and the bridge ap- 
peared to be guarded by something like a 
toll-gate. This checked us in a moment. 
Out came the keeper, — “It’s a halfpen- 
ny, sir.” We had not even a farthing, 
said so, and began to return to our road 
again. On this, a man sitting inside the 
keeper’s den strode forward in an un- 
gainly way, and without saying a word, 
placed a halfpenny in our hand, and 
retreated. The keeper seized the money, 
took it back to his friend or companion, 
and said indignantly, “ Who said I was 
going to be so hard as to turn the gentle- 
man back for want of a halfpenny? Cross 
the bridge, sir.” The bridge spans the 
Tees at a great height, and the sudden 
disclosure of the chasm, with the river 
foaming over slabs of limestone far below, 
and a glimpse of the abbey among the 
treetops, is certainly striking. Few En- 
glish abbeys stand on a height, and when 
they do so, it is no wide stretch of wood- 
land and pasture which they overlook, but 





rather the waste grey fields of the sea. 
The whole character of Egliston is pas- 
toral. Little is known of its founder or 
of its history, nothing great or tragic is 
associated with it, and we hardly thank 
Scott for having used it as a background 
to the melodramatic scene with which he 
winds up Rokeby. The barely prevented 
execution of the knight, the dying of 
Wilfrid, the shooting of Oswald, and the 
general clearing-away of the puppets of 
the m, — we utterly refuse to let this 
wild, confused picture bear any part in 
our conception of ancient Egliston. We 
would rather think of the Premonstraten- 
sians who once dwelt here, and of themas 
having been among the most peaceful of 
their peace-loving order; pursuing their 
studies and obeying their golden rule with 
fewer interruptions and temptations than 
befell brethren of grander houses, and 
that the thrum of their own mill-wheel and 
the murmur of the Tees were always as 
grateful to them as they are to us now. 
Certainly, we know no ruin which wears 
a happier look. It is bright, with close- 
cropped, brilliantly green grass on all 
sides, with elms and with ash-trees and 
abundant wild-flowers; and there are 
sights and sounds of rural labor all about 
it, —clothes laid out among the roses and 
honeysuckles of the hedges, parliaments 
and processions of dazzling white geese, 
the miller’s cart coming and going, but 
there is no sound too much, or at variance 
with a scene which is crowned by the 
mullioned window and relics of broken 
tracery of the ruin above; and no dell 
can be lovelier than that of Thorsgill, into 
which the green bank descends, with the 
steepest of curves, almost directly from 
the abbey-walls. The abbey buildings 
are not as yet in total ruin, and are very 
picturesque ; but they were, perhaps, more 
so when they were used, as we recollect 
them some years ago, for a farmhouse. 
An old man of eighty is now their sole 
occupant, as self-constituted guardian. 
He, too, like the bridge-keeper, refused 
to allow our complete impecuniosity to 
stand in our way. “Never mind about 
the money. Ye’s’ see everything, all the 
same.” There is something large-hearted 
about Yorkshire folks. “Do you think 
I’m tied up with a thread?” said an old 
woman to us, on another occasion, as she 
pushed back five-pennyworth of coppers, 
to which she was justly entitled. We are 
aware of the reputation which belongs to 
the county in the matter of bargains, but 
when once the stress of the money-battle 
is over, Yorkshire is just, we venture to 
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think, with a justice unknown in the south, 
and anxious that you should have the full 
benefit of your side of the arrangement. 
At least, we can speak for this being the 
case to a large extent in the northern and 
north-eastern parts of the county, and we 
limit our assertions carefully, lest any of 
our readers should be led to imagine that 
such traces of a golden age are more 
widely spread than they really are. But 
to return to the old man, and his tumble- 
down dwelling. He remembered the par- 
tial burning of the mill just below, in the 
first quarter of the century. We thought 
at once of the rebuilding of the miller’s 
house, which is going on in the Turner 
drawing of Egliston. This drawing was 
exhibited lately, with the rest of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Turners, at the Fine-Art Gallery in 
Bond Street, and we may, therefore, pre- 
sume that some of our readers are ac- 
quainted with it, or with the engraving in 
the Yorkshire series. He told us it was 
a paper-mill then, and that both mill and 
contents having suffered from the fire, 
the work was removed to the abbey build- 
ings above, the partitions of the topmost 
floor taken down, and the whole sto 
used as a paper manufactory. The mill 
which appears in the drawing is a most 
unassuming one, with red tiles and lat- 
ticed window, and does not look capable 
of producing any more sheets of paper 
at one time than the few which a single 
female figure is carefully laying out on the 
siver-benk. Local testimony is so strong 
on the point of its having been a paper- 
mill at the time of Turner’s visit, that we 
are forced to regard the two millstones 
which he has put leaning against the wall 
as introduced to make the fact of its being 
a mill of some kind plain at all costs ; but 
if our reading of this part of the picture 
is correct, on what a modest, Lilliputian 
scale, and how entirely consistent with 
the scheme of nature, must paper-making 
then have been! We learned from this 
old man that the descendants of the mill- 
owner of that day are now settled in a 
pretty town not very far off. We have 
seen their works with horror. We heard 
also that Mr. Morritt, Scott’s friend, re- 
fused to allow a steam-engine to be set 
up here, and so caused the departure of his 
thriving tenant, while he saved the beauty 
of Egliston. We cannot leave so good a 
deed unrecorded and unpraised. 

The “ robbers’ cave ” that Scott wanted 
was found in the ancient slate quarries of 
Brignal. It is in connection with this 
cave that we obtain from him a valuable 
glimpse of his method of work, which 





seems to have been very realistic indeed. 


Mr. Morritt, his companion at Brignal, 
thus records an afternoon’s study: “I 
observed him noting down even the pecul- 
iar little wild-flowers and herbs that acci- 
dentally grew around, and on the side of 
a bold crag, near his intended cave of 
Guy Denzil, and could not help saying 
that as he was not upon oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses would be 
as poetical as any of the humble plants 
he was examining. I laughed, in short, 
at his scrupulousness; but I understood 
him when he replied ‘that in nature her- 
self no two scenes are exactly alike, and 
that whoever copied truly what was before 
his eyes would possess the same variety 
in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently 
an imagination as boundless as the range 
of nature in the scenes he recorded; 
whereas whoever trusted to the imagina- 
tion would soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed and contracted to a few favorite 
images, and repetition of these would 
sooner or later produce that monotony 
and barrenness which had always haunted 
descriptive poetry in the hands of any 
but the patient worshippers of truth. 
Besides which,’ he said, ‘local names 
and peculiarities make a story look so 
much better in the face.” How un- 


affectedly Scott discloses one of his fa- 
vorite means of effect in the last sen- 
tence! What a strong ally he shows 
himself throughout to those who hold, in 
opposition to Sir Joshua, that particular 
and not general truths are the truths 
which an artist yr desires to get 


hold of! How calmly he exposes the 
folly of trusting to the imagination, or if 
that is too noble a word, to the inner con- 
sciousness, and the vague picturing which 
that implies, instead of to direct portrait- 
ure, whenever it can be got! It is true 
that he is speaking with reference to 
descriptive poeny only, which was the 
business he had then in hand; but if we 
look to his masterpieces, we cannot 
doubt that he would have said much the 
same thing with reference to every other 
subject of his art, and in character-paint- 
ing also would have admitted that the 
best way to avoid monotony and barren- 
ness was to be a patient worshipper of 
truth. Indeed, to one born with so 
healthy and spontaneous a creative faculty 
as Scott, worship of truth — patient and 
loving worship — and the endeavor to re- 
produce the truth with the utmost vivid- 
ness, would probably sum up the whole 
duty’of a literary artist, as such —a cer- 
tain amount of attention to the matter of 
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rhymes and metres, or other mechanism 
of his craft, being thrown in. Given 
clearness and strength of intellectual 
sight and fulness of sympathy on the 
artist’s part, whatever was good and beau- 
tiful in the world from which he drew 
would tell in his work with due propor- 
tion and perspective. How far the truth 
which he was to follow might be colored 
by tradition, or association, or a thousand 
influences which acted on personal feel- 
ing, was a matter he had nothing to do 
with; least of all was he to trouble him- 
self with “ideals,” or attempts to improve 
upon nature, — which last, by the way, ac- 
cording to high-art theories then eh 
—s was the very chief thing he 

adto do. Wecannot but feel that Scott, 
if he had lived now, would have sided 
with those among us who object to any 
use of the word “imagination” whic 
obscures, or is inconsistent with, the 
claim of that faculty to be regarded as an 
essentially truth-loving and truth-telling 
one, —in its grandest manifestations the 
most truth-telling which poor human na- 
ture possesses. 

But we are on the Greta side all this 
time, and are able to vouch for Scott’s 
accuracy of detail. More than one rock 
answers to his description, and “rears its 
pale, grey breast,” with its profuse growth 
of hazel about it, and its darkening yew, 
mysteriously rooted, and sweeping down- 
ward almost to the shadowy pool beneath. 
You splash through the pebbly shallows 
at the outlet of the pool, or clamber over 
the ruinous heap fallen from the cliff, and 
perhaps a path succeeds, and a wilder- 
ness of “verdurous glooms and mossy, 
winding ways,” and in one of the mead- 
ows left at frequent intervals by the 
curves of the river, you come upon a 
broken gable and a disused graveyard. 
This is Brignal old church —as small in 
its best days as churches among north- 
country mountains and moors are wont to 
be — and if you go to the top of the bank 
above, and if it is a fair twilight in sum- 
mer, you have the subject of one of Tur- 
ner’s noblest poems before you. The 
prettiest lines in Scott’s “ Rokeby” 
always seemed to us to be those in which 
he moralizes, in a most openly common- 
place manner, on the foam-bubbles of 
Greta, and their likeness in frothiness, 
fraility, and vanity to “the schemes of 
human pride.” Turner’s picture conveys 
much the same lesson, but with a wide- 
reaching grandeur, and he has used a 
splendid passage of landscape as his 
means of expression. The drawing un- 
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happily no longer exists, but the engrav- 
ing preserves the design forus. Itisa 
very simple one. The Greta flows nearl 

in the middle of it, in a hollow wit 

steep wooded banks on each side, the one 
above the church on the right being en- 
tirely lost in shadow and convex in curva- 
ture, the other still reflecting light from 
the western sky, and showing a bit of 
sheer precipice among the coppice-wood. 
A wavy line of distance unites the two 
sides of the composition. In the base of 
the picture—we can hardly say fore- 
ground — there is a network of treetops 
(the characteristic yew not being forgot- 
ten), through which we can see the abyss 
gleaming below ; and amongst these peril- 
ous boughs a boy is climbing after his 
kite, which has dragged in its career, and 
been caught there, evidently with no 
chance of recovery. Mists are rising 
stealthily in the ravine, and beginning to 
lie in bands on the far-away, desolate 
moors. We should say, from having seen 
the exact counterpart of such an evening 
on the very spot, that there had been a 
thunderstorm in the afternoon, certainly 
that the day had not been an absolutely 
untroubled or windless one; but now the 
few clouds are breathing themselves away 
in flecks and films of soft grey shade; 
there are more and more breaks in that 
slanting line of them which stretches 
towards the sunset, where, against the 
clear field of the sky, the swell of the 
moorland, subtly linked with that of the 
nearer hill, tells with the most exquisite 
precision and feeling of perfect calm. If 
the sky here is the large light of the de- 
si 


, the darkness gathers strongly on 
this hill which descends to the church and 
its sheltered meadow, and lies deepest of 


allon the pool which hems in the little 
churchyard. There is nota line or touch 
in this engraved poem which does not 
fulfil its part in the poet’s design, namely, 
to make us feel through and along with 
the beauty of that scene, the mystery of 
human life.. The worship of truth is 
there, as we could abundantly prove, but 
it is wy 4 rendered all the more pa- 
tient, for the weight and fulness of the 
thoughts which the truth of that quiet 
landscape brought to a master-mind. 


A Letter to the Spectator. 
NEW ZEALAND AFFAIRS. 
EvENTS well worthy the attention of 
your readers are taking place in the south 











ern district of Taranaki, in New Zealand. 
The recent facts have been fairly reported 
by the Zimes’ correspondent in a let- 
ter published, along with a leading ar- 
ticle, August 11th. I wish to recall a 
few earlier facts explanatory of the posi- 
tion, and to challenge the judgment — 
not unfriendly, but isparaging — which 
the writer of the article delivers in pass- 
ing on the action of the European popu- 
lation immediately affected by the events. 
Fully appreciating the “exigencies of 
type ” in the dull season, and knowing 
the authoritative tone habitual to writers 
in the Zzmes, I do not wish to make too 
serious complaint; but history is doubt- 
less distilled in part from the journals, 
and a hasty judgment in an influential 
paper, to which it is impossible to at- 
tribute any animus in such a case, may 

‘o for more than its real value ; therefore, 

et another view be stated. 

The whole southern side of the Tara- 
naki promontory was in 1860 occupied by 
the tribe of the Ngatiruanui, consisting 
of three principal Aapu, or septs, which 
are again subdivided. The tribe, almost 
to a man, was opposed up to the above date 
to admitting colonization within its bor- 
ders. Not one rood of its land had then 
been given or sold by the owners, or sur- 
rendered to, taken by, or even asked for 
by, the colony. The very missionaries 
were tenants-at-will of their small station. 
Nevertheless, upon the first shot fired at 
Waitara in 1860, but with no other pre- 
tence of provocation, the tribe marched 
up e2 masse, seventy or cighty miles, to 
devastate the European settlement to the 
northwards. Repulsed by the volunteers, 
with the loss of their ieaiiing chief, Paora 
Kukutai, and many men, they continued 
to furnish contingents to the hostile 
forces, and closed all communication 

' through their territory, —a state of things 
which lasted until General Cameron’s 
campaign reopened the tracks, and con- 
fined the tribes to the interior. 

In 1865 none of them had surrendered 
or shown a peaceful front, and they had 
adopted the Hauhau fanaticism. Their 
whole territory was, after notice, confis- 
cated, subject, necessarily, to the claims 
and rights of friends, if any such existed. 
The proclamation bears the signatures of 
Sir G. Grey and Mr. F. A. Weld, the 
present governor of South Australia. 
Military settlements had already been 
planted along the coast-line. Not long 
after this proclamation, the southernmost 
hapu of the tribe tendered submission 
and allegiance, and were promptly re- 
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stored to possession of all their favorite 
dwelling-places, peach-groves, and culti- 
vations, with other ample reserves of in- 
exhaustible fertility, which they have 
since occupied in peace. So far as I am 
aware, no other part of the tribe has made 
any definite submission, and no other 
such reserves have been definitely made. 
But after some fierce fighting in 1868-9, 
the warfare was tacitly suspended, and 
some claims of a doubtful kind affecting 
the lands under confiscation have been 
arranged. An important portion of these 
lands lying north of the Wainyongors 
River, and outside the borders of the 
southern Aagu which had submitted, is 
called the Waimati Plain. It was always 
reseed prized by its occupiers, who 
were suffered under informal protest to 
resume it as a cattle-run, and to occupy it 
down to the present time. It has never 
been he Amd of the confiscation, and the 


attempt of the government to survey it - 


without any arrangement with the occu- 
cong has led to the curious events which 
ave lately happened. 

Te Whiti, a grandson of the chief 
Paora Kukutai, became, not long after his 
death, the influential head of the tribe. 
Well read in the Bible, and excited by 
the troubles of the time, he fancied ,him- 
self inspired, and his authority as a 
prophet was soon accepted by his tribe, 
and has spread to Maoris in distant parts 
of the island, who attend in considerable 
numbers at his periodical meetings. His 
speeches are listened to and reported with 
as keen an interest as the most studied 
notes of profound diplomatists. They 
are generally pacific in terms, but of 
course vague, and often equivocal. On 
the recent attempt to survey at Waimati, 
Te Whiti took the matter in hand. Con- 
vinced that supernatural help would be 
furnished, he ordered the peaceful ejec- 
tion of the surveyors, and the reoccupa- 
tion of other lands which have been above 
twelve years in occupation by European 
farmers. His method of resuming these 
lands was by ploughing them up. The 
surveyors were driven away, not without 
bloodshed, — one European was killed, 
and Te Whiti extended his protection to 
the homicide, notwithstanding the de- 
mand of the government and of the loyal 
part of the tribe for his surrender. These 
proceedings did not, as the 7imes states, 
cause “dismay” among the European 

pulation, but naturally made them anx- 
ious, and resolute, moreover, that the 
disgrace and ruin of 1860 should not be 
repeated. On their appeal to the govern- 
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‘ment, Sir G. Grey, the prime minister, 


according to the Zimes, undertook “all 
responsi ility for the permanent peacc of 
the country.” After the monstrous indis- 
cretion of the government in reference |: 
the survey of the land, such an offer was 
not likely to satisfy the Europeans, the 
practice of decapitating mad ministers 
having gone out of fashion. They in- 
sisted on being organized for defence and 
for asserting the law, and two thousand 
men, chiefly volunteers, were quickly 
under arms. The government wished to 
procrastinate the issue, but under gui- 
dance of prudent men in the district, the 
colonists, whilst abstaining from armed 
aggression or menace, went out and ar- 
rested the ploughmen, from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty in number. Now 
comes the wonder. The followers of Te 
Whiti accepted this result in peace, be- 
lieving it to be the fulfilment of prophecy. 
No blood was shed—not so much as a 
right ear was cut off —and all submitted 
to be removed and imprisoned. I am as- 
sured that this singular spectacle has 
weed stirred the European population. 

ishing peace, they expected strife, and 
this demonstration of quiet, if fanatical 
faith, has moved men not imaginative 
enough to have sympathized before with 
the brave, intelligent race whom they 
have so long seen struggling fiercely or 
sullenly against absorption or extinction 
by a more cultivated people. 

I see nothing in this to warrant the 
least shade of disparagement of my fel- 
low-colonists. I leave Sir G. Grey and 
his statesmanship in the hands of the 
Times and its readers. Prudent he may 
have been when the fat was in the fire, 


‘but he was responsible for the folly of the 


survey, and could only in part divest him- 
self of his responsibility by advising the 
dismissal of his colleague, the native 
minister, the prime agent in this bus- 
iness. Sir G. Grey has been judged by 
the heads of both great parties at home, 
and if they agreed on all points as cor- 
dially as on this, politics would be very 
dull. His discretion has been judged 
by two sony constituencies, and must 
very soon be pronounced on by New Zea- 
land as a whole. So he may be left. 
Peace, if it is maintained, will be due to 
the courage and prudence of the popula- 
tion at large, and to the sincere peaceful- 
ness, the consistency, and the continued 
ee over his tribe possessed by Te 

hiti. The last conditions are not ab- 
solutely to be counted upon. The three 
most remarkable of the men among the 





Maoris who in late years have been ac- 
cepted as prophets were all Scriptural 
and peaceful in their language. But 
Scripture contains some language that is 
not in form peaceful. Te Kooti, the east- 
coast prophet, wrote prophecies almost 
entirely peaceful, which for poetry may 
be compared, without disrespect, to the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, — whence and 
from others of the Hebrews of course 
came their suggestion, though their local 
color is as beautiful as it is original. Yet 
this man treated Europeans and Maoris 
with an impartial ruthlessness which the 
fiercest of the Hebrew prophets did not 
surpass ; and he did so, perhaps, with as 
much conscientiousness as they. Te Ua, 
the first of the Hauhau, was himself abso- 
lutely peaceful. He died early in the 
movement which he began, but Shelley 
might have used of him the words, — 


See his mild and gentle ghost, 
Wailing for the faith he kindled ; 


for his Hauhau religion degenerated at 
once into a bloodthirsty fanaticism. But 
on the people of New Zealand reliance 
may be placed. They are, no doubt, En- 
glishmen, but Englishmen who necessa- 
rily realize better than most people here 
can do the meaning of war with a half- 
savage, unorganized race, destitute of lead- 
ers who can be reckoned on to moderate 
the most violent of its impulses. They 
know that a flame lighted in the west 
may probably be answered in the east, 
north, south, or centre, and that the burn- 
ing homesteads and driven cattle of un- 

repared neighbors may pay for the 
indiscretions of men who are themselves, 
perhaps, prepared to meet the conse- 
quences. Waikato is not so far from 
Taranaki, as Cabul from London, or even 
from Calcutta. 

I am bound to speak on one other 
matter touched by the Z7mes’ writer. If 
British troops are ever seen again in New 
Zealand, it will be the spontaneous act of 
the British government that sends them. 
In days of real danger, the European 
population, being little more than half of 
what it is now, and war of a very savage 
kind on the east and west, a vast majorit 
were resolute to accept their withdrawal. 
Bitterness was naturally felt at the choice 
of atime for removing them, but no voice 
was raised in favor of recalling the decis- 
ion of the colonial legislature. This was 
not a mere piece of parsimony on the 
side of the colony. To speak plainly, it 
was the experience, then quite recent, of 
the inefficiency of the forces for the pur- 
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pose in hand, and of the imbecili 
attending divided counsels and command. 
There was a manly resolve to take up the 
burden of a responsibility which, as the 
result proved, the colon Haran best how 
to discharge. A handful of men —less 
than one British regiment— achieved a 
peace which, under divided counsels, an 
able general with nearly ten thousand 
regulars and five thousand colonial irregu- 
lars, had not achieved. 

J. C. RICHMOND. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A NEW PICTURE OF THE CZAR. 


Mucu astonishment has been ex- 
pressed of late by those who are too apt 
to forget the main facts even of contem- 
porary history that under “so benevolent 
a prince as Alexander II.” the most fear- 
ful conspiracies should have become rife. 
This view of the situation shows a mis- 
conception of the whole system of govern- 
ment in Russia, and more especially of 
the character of the ruling autocrat, as it 
has been formed by his education and by 
the ever-worsening course of his reign. 
For the proper understanding of what has 


occurred within the last twelve years or 
so, we must consequently go back for a 
moment to Alexander’s early training and 


antecedents. No despotic system can be 
judged without a knowledge of personal 
facts relating to its bearer. A sketch of 
the character of Alexander II. and of his 
strange acts of “ benevolence” will make 
it clear to the commonest comprehension 
why his antagonists should at last have 
met him by wild deeds of conspiracy. 
Alexander’s arbitrary bias may be said to 
have been inherited in his blood. A dis- 
position, originally, perhaps, less severe 
than that of Nicholas, was darkened and 
vitiated in him from his early days. Cus- 
tine already remarked the expression of 
deep melancholy in the grand duke; and 
all those who have seen Alexander II. 
since have been struck with his sour and 
sullen morosity. No smile ever lights up 
this “ humane” czar’s face. His uneasy 
soe is that of the misanthrope; his 
row seems overcast as with the lowering 
shadow of a tragic fate. The harsh wa 
in which he was brought up by his marti- 
net father, without the slightest regard for 
his somewhat delicate health, no doubt 
laid a foundation for this pensive sadness, 
which, under a pernicious court atmo- 
sphere, and with the terrible recollections 
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crowding about his family history, “sonra 
ally changetl into the fierceness a the ty- 
ram. Poor royal humanity is sometimes 
strangely led up to its task in life. Al 
most from infancy the sickly boy had to 
don the soldier’s uniform. All joyous 
sprightliness was crushed out of the in- 
fantine heir of a barbarous imperialism. 
His education by the crowned corporal 
who happened to be his parent appeared 
to aim mainly at making him physically 
and in character as rigid as a ramrod. By 
nature of a sensuous bent, he had to un- 
dergo all the ordeals of barrack-room prac- 
tices, which Nicholas held to be the proper 
sum and substance of human life. The 
stern nature and teaching of that typical 
tyrant came out one day in a striking 
manner during the early boyhood of Alex- 
ander. Even imperial children do not 
seem to be able to shake off the dark his- 
torical recollections that hang about the 
Winter Palace. In the manner of chil- 
dren they will make a ghastly sport of 
them. Once, when they were in a spe- 
cially jocular mood, Alexander, in com- © 
pany with his brother Constantine and 
some comrades in play, enacted —as 
youngsters in their apish imitative mood 
will. do — one of the most hideous scenes 
that concluded a previous reign. The 
throttling of the emperor Paul was the 
subject! Alexander, standing for Paul, 
was assaulted and thrown down by his 
brother, who knelt upon his chest. ith 
the aid of the sportive accomplices, a cord 
was passed round the victim’s throat. It 
is said that young Constantine took a ma- 
licious pleasure in putting into this sem- 
blance of strangulation rather an unex- 
pected deal of energy. “For mercy’s 
sake! For mercy’s sake!” Alexander 
cried, with half-stifled voice, and at last 
with a fearful yell. Nicholas, hurrying 
out from his room, beheld the spectacle 
before him in deep consternation. When 
the matter was explained to him, he se- 
verely reproved and actually punished his 
eldest-born. “It is not worthy of an em- 
peror,” he said, “to call out for mercy!” 
This well-authenticated anecdote has been 
told by writers who expressed the most 
adulatory sentiments towards the present 
czar. Itis to be found in Castille’s highly 
flattering biography of Alexander II., pub- 
lished cheat the time of his accession to 
the throne. The incident, loathsome as 
it must appear to every sensitive mind, 
strikingly paints both the gloom that 
always hangs about the Russian court, 
and the kind of education given by Nich- 
olas to his offspring. 





